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N which, since 1859, has always been more or less anticipated. 
The Emperor; as usual, received the diplomatic body, but he 
did not grieve over his relations with any great power, or 
exalt the 
Spain. He simply hoped that the year would be peac 
and as nobody can very well go to war without his consent, 
the hope has been received with pleasure on all 
exchanges. Napoleon cannot, of course, control all the forces 


| 


, | with 
| 
Piedmont but Italy, for as a prince she 

* | spiritual and secular powers, and has prevailed. 

| the P p 


“‘Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israer, 
for as a prince thou hast power with God and 
man, and hast prevailed.”” That we take to be a 
tolerably good omen for Italy ;—her name shall be no more 
has wrestled with both 
How could 
e make so unfortunate an allusion ? 

The Revenue 
pression which 
to Lancashire. 


teturns show, on the whole, little of the de- 
we might expect in a year of so much trouble 
Mr. Gladstone’s estimate for the Excise, in- 


| deed, will probably be much over the mark,—for the first three 


| toms have already exceeded his estimate by 649,500/., 
| the deficiency in the Property-tax will 


EW Years’-day passed in France without the explosion | 


Pope, or even administer the expected snub to | 
ful, | 


European | 


which, from Holstein to Jeddo, are working for evil in the | 
world, but their actioncan almost alwaysbe calculated, while his | 


is always inscrutable, and as Sir Lytton Bulwer would say, it 
is the Unexpected rather than the Terrible which really alarms 
the world. 


nly 
ui 


Further accounts of the battle of Fredericksburg o 


deepen the impression produced by the earliest narrative. | 


The defeat was one of sickening magnitude. General Burn- 
side, it is evident, crossed the river with an army of mor: 
than a hundred thousand men; he hurled them against 
batteries planted on the slopes, and defended by at least 
the same number, and he continued the onslaught for 
eleven terrible hours. The men behaved magnificently, 
marching to certain death again and again, till it would seem 
as if Burnside could, had he chosen, have continued charging till 
his army had disappeared. As it was he lost upwards of 
15,000 men to the Confederates’ 1,800, and individual 
brigades were almost annihilated. General Meagher saved 
enly 250 of the Irish brigade, 1,200 strong, General French 
lost all but 1,200 out of 7,000, and General Hancock admits the 
loss of half his entire division. Two days after, during which 
time the Confederates did not stir, the army was withdrawn in 
safety across the Rappahannock, but desertion has recom- 
menced on a great scale. Three regiments of Massachusetts 
recruits lost seven hundred men in three days after the battle. 
General Burnside has, it is rumoured, resigned; but the 
story, like the rumour of General M’Clellan’s recall, requires 
strong confirmation. Ey the latest advices no change had 
been made. : 


_Either the Pope, though infallible, clearly does not know 
his Bible, or Mr. Reuter is playing into the hands of the Bible 
Society, who will doubtless improve the occasion of Papal 


ignorance. The telegram yesterday positively informs us that 
His Holiness expressed, in a long speech, his conviction that 
“repentant Piedmont” (not Italy) ‘‘ would fall at the feet of 
the chair of St. Peter, as Jacob prostrated himself before the 
angel, after having wrestled with him all night in ignorance 
of his origin.” To ordinary interpreters it would seem that 
the Pope made a slip. Jacob, after compelling the angel to 
bless him, was addressed by him in these remarkable words, 


| gentleman 


| President ; 





quarters of the year the deficiency in this department is 
1,265,000/., and there is little chance, we understand, of any 
recovery in the last quarter ;—but, on the other hand, the Cus- 
and 
probably be, m 01 
made up in the last quarter. Comparing the 
receipts with three-quarters of Mr. Gladstone’s estimate fo1 

. ee Ren 1 . 
the vear, we find as follows :-— 
Three Quarters of Chan N \ 3 ! 
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17,662,500 
13,755,000 
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ls 2.000 649,500 
12,490,000 
6.620.000 
wn 
7,000 


5.000 


52,642.50 


5h yons od Lad 
£1,252,685 
bad account, Of course, 


; would first alfget the Bixeise 


at alla 


ty of the working class 


the pove1 
revenue. 


The impression produced in the North by the r 
appears to been of bewilderment, endin; 
ery for the dismissal of the whole Ministry, or at least 
Seward, Mr. Stanton, and General Halleck. - The 

is stated by his own party to have resign 
no successor is indicated, or apparently even thought of. 
mass meeting composed of leading men of all parties is 
held at New York, to urge some course of action on th 
but what course is evidently not decided. Only 


one 


have 


D 
tendencies are perceptible, that of the Democrats being t 
upset Mr. Lincoln, offer the South large terms, and on thei: 
rejection make peace; and that of the Republicans to rein- 
force Burnside, call up deserters under penalties, and trysthe 
chances of waroncemore. We regret to say that the Zrib: 
always the best indicator of Republican ideas, asserts im- 
mediately after the defeat, ‘‘ this rebellion will be crushed ou 
latest by June.” The party has lost in its misery all 
sense of the meaning of events. 


« 
, al 
17 
yt 
+ 
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We would call attention to the remarkable account of the 
cotton distress in France supplied by our French correspondent. 
It is, if less diffused, scarcely less in intensity than that of 
Lancashire. In one department alone 102,000 persons ar 
out of work, and subsist by roaming at night from house to 
house, and demanding, rather than asking, alms. There is no 
poor law, and the French with all their virtues are thrifty to 
anextreme. Up to the end of the week the highest estimate 
of the collections for the workmen was only 24,000/. Why 
indeed should men subscribe when they are paying 1,500,000/. 


. 


a year as civil list to an Earthly Providence ? 


The weekly reports of Lancashire distress confirm the 
pleasant news of a apparent turn of the tide, the register of 
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thousand names. the trade of the country during the year. The “computed 
the part of some real” value of the imports of ten months for 1860, 1861, 





pauperism having declined by some four 
One cause of this diminution is a desire on 
of the charitable committees to take on themselves families | and 1862, is :— 
supported out of the rates, and so increase the grants from 1860. 
London, but the main cause is the recommencement of £133,238,851  ...... £142,681,873  ...... £139,641,618 
work. The stocks of the world are at last almost ex- | The ‘ ‘declared’ ’ value of the exports of eleven months is :— 
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hausted, the prices of piece goods are rising, and by twos 1860. 1861. 1862. h3 
and threes the mills are reopening for partial work. It is £123,714,276 ...... £115,355,004 ..... £113,280,779 é 


movement will continue, The imports of wheat continue very large, especially from the 


too early yet to decide whether the he ¢ e 
but in Lancashire itself the fecling has spread that the worst | United States ; and of raw silk, both from China and Egypt, ie 
of the crisis is past. exceedingly large values are imported. The imports oj ri 


Rete Queen” cotton have in the eleven months fallen off about 65 per cent. i 
A correspondent of the Times has revived the controve rsy 4S | in quantity on the imports of the same period last year, while ‘ 
to the right of people to change their surnames, and adds to the imports of flax have increased nearly 50 per cent., of 
his letter a list of annoying or quasi indecent names. The hemp 20 per cent., and of jute nearly 10 per cent. In the - 
real difficulty seems to be one not so much of law as of export trade the exports of woollen cloths are increasing k 
practice. Anybody may change his name, but then auy very rapidly. ‘ 
official may refuse to recognize him by it, to his very great P 
inconvenience. It is doubtful still whether an unlimited; The speeches of the week have not been remarkable. We do 
right to change names might not prove a nuisance ; but the | not criticize sermons, and have therefore nothing to say on 
law ought to be rendered clear. Why not invest the Heralds’ | Mr. Gladstone’s eloquent pulpit oratory at Chester, which, 
College with power to grant a new name for a moderate | with a text and in the cathedral, would have been in place. 
charge, with authority to exercise a discretion when the new |The substance was admirable, but the exposition clerical. 
name selected has an historic value? “Mr. Buggey,” who|Mr. Cardwell contrived to say nothing on Thursday to 
professes to write to the Times, might then change his name as | the Oxford Druids at considerable length and in a very 
of right, but could not without cause shown become Mr. | admirable form. The Lancashire men were very justly 
Buggey de Vere. eulogized for having in their own persons aati hi 


RPE 





. se ar ’ , ; . hinge i j YY ¢ ha ctrane ” 
The London Gazette announces that the Lucknow prize- Learned how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be strong 
money is available for distribution. Lucknow was taken in| The French treaty was praised in this connexion, the 


March, 1858, just four years and ten months ago. The| Prince of Wales’s marriage extolled, and the commonplaces 


delay, which is not in any degree exceptional, is most dis- | very nicely said. Mr. Horsman also made a speech this 
graceful to the departments. Every shilling of the prize had | day week to his constituents at Stroud, which expressed great 
been turned into cash before 1860, and after that any | content with the armed neutrality of England, and, for the 
clerk in the Quartermaster-General’s office, or the office of | first time, considerable confidence in the Ministry. He looks 


Military Audit, could have compiled in a month an accurate | evidently to ultimate mediation between North and South, 
list of all entitled to share. The subs sequent delay is due | though he did not wish to accelerate it. The remainder of 
solely to the official imbecility, which would rather throw | his speech was excellent common form. 
an army into mutiny than have accounts wrong by a penny. ——~— - 





There is, however, one way of preventing the oppression for) Reactions besides the Ultramontane prosper in Paris. 

' the future. Let the Secretary for War and the Commander- | The Rey. Archer Gurney, the Paris chaplain, who i sored ent atly 
in-Chief be held entitled to five per cent., and let them be a zealous man, and probab ly successful in other matter les 

paid last of all; prize-mcney, we venture to say, would be |the purely liturgical, chose Christmas-day for one of th 

divided invariably within six months of its capture. most singular addresses that has, perhaps, ever been delivered 

, SS ; : from a Christian pulpit. He began by observing that his 

All the Bishops, save one, have signed an exhortation, discussed | ¢ ngregation must, he was sure, have been long sensible of a 

in another column, to the various Boards of Railway . not to creat want. ‘The canons prescribed two candles for the altar, 

run.excursion trains on Sunday. By shutting the working | but the poverty of the church did not admit of decent ones 

people into London they hope to get them to Church. Would being provided. For the midnight service of Christmas-eve 


it not be well to carry out the same policy by entreating the | a pair had been hired, which, it was painful to think, mig ht t 
Boards to double or treble the Sunday fares, or even asking | be converted to meaner uses afterwards. For Christmas-day 
the Government to put on a differential duty on every place there were none. If any of his richer communicants had 
of Sunday resort, except Church? The boldest logic of this been restrained hitherto from offering candlesticks by a fear 
school would be to pay at once for the attendance of members, | that their presence in an Anglican church might scem dan- 
but the tame episcopal idea of spiritual influence prefers | eerously like Catholic practices, he, their priest, would pro- 
fines to bribes. The Bishops evidently despair of making | mise to set the fear at naught. Even had the text of the ser- 
prayer popular, and are content to secure its being | monbeen other than mere ve rbiage about *‘ the condescension of 7 
customary. St. Paul would scarcely have feared competition | the Prince of Peace,” frittering away the great mystery of 
with a Brighton promenade. the Incarnation from a fact of all time into a relaxation of 
. ; aa a. ‘ strict heavenly etiquette, no thoughtful man could have 
The prefectural councils of France,—tribunals before profited much by it after such an exordium. Surely, the 
which cases relative to public works, highways, taxes, water- | festival of Christ’s birth is not a day for cleaning the outside 
courses, mines, and above all, elections, are tried,—have been | of our platters! Nor can there be any question of duty in 
hitherto secret; but are henceforth, M. Persigny says, to be | the matter. If Mr. Gurney thinks himself bound to obey the 
open. The election cases were often disposed of in the most canons, he should do it thoroughly, and use wood, earthen- 


iniquitous manner, and the concession of publicity to the | ware van alostantape, till he can procure the more costly mate- 
= pone x - . P. . } a . , . se 7 
trial cannot but have a wholesome effect upon the elections | yja] with which he believes God to be best pleased 


of the approaching summer. 
, - M. Fould may be a brilliant financier, but certainly he is no 
The Manchester operatives have taken a very noble line on 
the Slavery question. They well know that the , | aclearone. It appears to be his policy so to patch each budg: 
Mave Stl . , re snow é ie war de- . 
ae » ee , © War -! from quarter to quarter, as to confuse the public imagina- 


co o 
rm res 






rives them of their living, and that the policy of the |,; é 
North be on he Br mit “the ntateal = a nike 5 ~ |tion, which naturally limits itself to the small expedients fi 
> < eT" > »x tensio Sis Try > 1e a ? a " 7 ° 5 
de’ © of - ‘ * S| resorted to in the last patch. We have now had four distinct n 
cause of the war. This has, in great measure, nerved them |). 4 a ev : reed agomes ‘ 
; lee ay tee estimates for 1862,—the ordinary and the extraordinary twin al 
to endure the misery they have suffered with fortitude; and : ~ As : } a 
: me — budgets which always appear together,—the supplementar ; st 
at a meeting held in the Free-trade Hall, at Manchester, on |. . a a tching both tl A 2 
Wednesday, they passed enthusiastically an address to Mr. | 2 October, which was equivalent to patching both these ; last t] 
Bi ay. y sse s$1as a sé aqaaress to Mr. > 1 
yo wey P ¢ of all, an extra-su pple mentary budget late in Decembe rs 





Lincoln, assuring him of their full sympathy with his eman- which can scarcely yet be su posed o> dese the wheal 
cipation policy, and their hearty admiration for his firmness in peniadiin al the year. i. po coean of the 11th October w le 
holding fast to it. This testimony will not be one of mecTe | be found the supplementary budget on which M. Fould’s last 
verbal sympathy,— it is testimony sealed with the suffering of shohement is a titer. Yn thet celement. char using extra- 
hundreds of thousands, and ought to give more genuine |_ ~see Be deaahreony t} . of 4 606 5441, » had stil 
leasure to the North than the warmest eulogy df andy (oo eee ee ee ee = 
ft friend ’ ©Y | a deficit of 2,180,673/., which. however, he hoped to provide 
erary friends. es ie for by two resources,—one, the artifice of postponing 
The Board of Trade Returns show very little decrease in | to January Ist dividends to the amount of 1,400,000/., 
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which would ordinarily have been paid D ! 

and the other by cancelling credits formerly ded, 
which he thought would not be necessary. M. Fould 
now adds that these resources will not be sufficient 
that the Minister of War will need 320,000/. (8,000,000 
francs) more than he had expected,—the Minist * Marine 


f 
640.0002. (16,000,000 If 440,000/7. 

(11, 000.000 fra to pay the pren 
of sugar, —altogs ek therefore, 1,400,0007. beyond what 
had been © expected. If now we put down what the deficit of 


francs),—and he hims 





n thy xnortatior 























the year ld have been without very special and extra- 
po Fst resources, not likely to be available again, we shall 
find as follows :-— 
£ 
i d Def ‘ £00,000 
Proce 3 30 ve bonds $55,344 
Sum ¢g y postponing } Dividends £00,000 
400.000 
I n Loan of 1855 SO OOD 
I of 1859 693.000 
£74 44 
or morc th 2n seven millions sterling. Therefore, though th 
admitted deficit is not quite a million and a half, the account 


is far from a cheerful one. M. Fould adds that the whole cost 
of the Mexican expedition will be for the 
$,320,0002. (83,000,000 francs) which, if it be really 
and final account, is sh yuld XN} ect, M. 
Fould says what seems perhaps a little sanguine, t! ] 
hopes to see the budget of 1863 balance itself without in- 
says, with a surplus of 


not so large as we 


creased resources. It was voted, he 
$20,0002., should the taxes and Cust $ prove as 
elastic in 1863 as in 1862, there will be a rise of 2. 100,0002. 
an t the receipts over and above the estimate ;—altogether, | 


Ogretoer, it 
s+) tary 1; ] —, - 
vith certain little saving 


—and 


hop eS, s and the aid of this natural 
elasticity of the revenue, to get surplus ré 
4,400,0002., which he tl hinks will 

wn war in 1863 ;—but M. Fould is sang 
» from Mexico is still very unsatisfactory to 
Forey has occupied five points, Vera Cruz, 

Western road, and T: a pico, and finds 
his army of 40,000 men still insufficient. He has, as he 
advances, to protect his communications with the coast, to fur- 
nish escorts for every pound of bread sent from Vera Cruz, and 


i 








to send out large parties to collect the means of carriage; the 
vomito t his ranks, and, though the Mexicans do not 
r movements render it necessary to keep the cor 
lways ready for action. Under thes 
s demanded reinforcements of ten n 
llected from Algeria, Rome, and the Southern 
ports. This r inf yreement will be scarcely sufficient. M. Fould 
already calculates his expenses at 3,320,000/., and a lislik of 
an expedition which uses them up so fast is spreading among 
the soldiers. Month by month the absolute necessity of reconcil- 
ing France to the waste of treasure and strength by turning 


Mexico into 2 colony becomes more strikingly clear 
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An event at once menacing and diza 
Japan. The Japan have resolved to remove th« 
government from Tedd ». The great feudal | 
themselves of the dislike to foreigners, and using the spiritu: al 
Emperor as an it strument, have succeeded in abolishing th: 
law which compels them to reside in that city. As 
dependent on their expenditure the capital is destroyed, and 
the Tycoon, whose authority is based on his direct hold over 
them, is deprived of most of his power. The spiritual Emperor 
gains, and his policy is to declare the treaty made with the 
Tyee on null aud void, as it had never been signed by himself, 
the only supreme head of the State. The Europeans are 
greatly alarmed, the Tycoon is said to have asked assistanec 
from Eur ype, and Sir Rutherford Alcock declares that we 
must either retire from Japan or employ armed force. Neither 
alternative is pleasant, for while, on the one hand, retreat will 
stir up al " Eastern Asia to resist our ingress, on the other, 
the administration of China offers work enough for ou 
ration. 
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The Greek Revolution does not advance. Mr. Elliot has 
arrived in Athens; the Greeks are now well aware that they 
cannot obtain Prince Alfred; and the National Assembly has 
apparently postponed its vote. The people are excited and 
angry, and wholly disinclined to accept the recommendation 
of the Powers. King Ferdinand the "y say is a Catholic ond a 
German, and his title, Don Fernando, which in England 
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Some 4 ! Mr. G i 
Lord St t ndidates, but the majori 
lhere t eclare that they will wait till 


nee ] isown wi l. He 





led t y, itis l, whether ‘ 

I in ¢ ( - t l induce Cc 
the king 1 worth having by t f Thessa 

The Italian Government has commenced a new crus l 
against brigands. Death dealt it wholesale, it is found, 
ceases to terrify, particularly when the judges are 1 fraid 
of criminals to convict. Orders have, therefore, been issued 
to remove all judges who shrink from their duty, to break up 


municipalities which shelter criminals, and to employ 

















transportation as the final punishment instead of death. The 
criminals are to be sent, in the first place, to the little island 
of Lampedusa, and, subsequently, to a spot on the coast of 
Africa, the Government obviously thinking, with s jus- 
tice, that to quit Italy for any place, except Heaven, is 
punishment adequate to any cri They seem scarcely to 
] d ed to the knowledge that the way to suppress 
I 17 sto! ike the commutmes 1 h by I ri t inter- 
ition, and then to hold the inhabitants responsi 
for disorder. Ther ys suppressed highwayme1 
Ther ti } by wing 10 Servia Nyy » 80 0 muskets 
We recently seized in the P on their way to 
Pi Michael; but Prince ¢ refused to 
retain them, as they were the property good friend 
The Five Powers then addressed a note to Prince Michoel, 
asking why he was arming, to which he simply replied tl 
he was not arming against the Port It is believed tl he 
ntends to assist the Montenegrins i new outbreak, wl 
is believed to be close at ! i: we n eers, whateve1 
treaties they sign, must still have something to eat; and 
they 1ot ect it without seizing their ancient territory in 
the plain, they are, so to speak, compelled to hurl themselves 
ee - "Setig — 
on the Turks. If Prince Michael moves to their aid, all 
European Turkey will at once be in insurrection. 
The Austrian Budget for 1863 fixes the total expendit 
of the year at 367,087,748 florins, and estimates the tot 
revenue at 304,585,094 florins, leaving a deficit of 62,502,654 
florir To cover this deficit, partly tax re to be raised, 
i 14. } . | } } 
eVviUu, Aa ‘ ’ A 4 © > ot i 
is author l. Theft ying is s 
Civil Lis 7,458,7 
Re srat 72¢ 7 
Cabinet , 7¢ ) 
Council of State ine ies ‘ , 151,837 
Foreign Affairs ose _ 2,486,150 
Ministry of State ame wae : 25,727.58 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs a 4.724.500 
Provincial Chancelleries 18,572,185 
Ministry of Finance ... on uae ; 21, 
Ministry of Justice... ove eee ‘ 


of Police 
Commerce ° 
Other Branches 











War see eco ose , ont 1 
Special Revenue ... _ : pes 
Navy ... oon eee ane 10,481,619 
Quotas of Interest to Com} anic a me 4 ‘ 
Interest on Debt ; one _ ; lik 5 
Old Debts min ons oa die ae 18, 
Railway Telegraphs ... os oss , ‘ 61 
Loss on Bills and Coin eee . one 7,118,42 
REVENUE. 
Drret rax 
Land Tax ace ose ose _ ose 62,48 
Buildings Tax oe on — = 19,26] 
Trade Tax eee 814,90 
Poll Tax pan 271,000 
Legacy lax ... abe ose on _— 29,500 
Sages > ose _ sab 15,157,700 
Taxes on Military Quart CTS ave ove : 1,799, 1 
Ta 
in, ose oe 
Customs ese ove eve ove ° < 
Salt ... ose ese _— one ose 83,059,600 
Tobacco ose ees ose — ses 80,901,470 
Stamps ove eee cee ove eos 13,116,519 
raxes on Legal Professions . _ _ 21,271,629 
Lotteries 6,034,400 
Post Office a one fet - 8,714,200 
Tolls on ae ols 2,928,600 
Stamping Metals one , 66,500 
Venetian Dues ; : 106,010 
Indirect Taxes on Military Quarters 155,564 
Revenue from State Lands... ose 7,615,187 
Other receipts one eco ove 2,874,520 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~<@——_ 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-TWO. 
HE year has been one of those which try the fortitude of 
nations, a year of strained exertion without its com- 
pensating fruit, of suffering without the sense of expiation, of 


war without the intellectual stimulus which half repays its 
otherwise irreparable cost. Throughout its course the 
voleano on the other side of the Atlantic has ceaselessly 
scattered ashes over Europe, and the energies of the human 
race have been taxed to the uttermost by the mere effort to 
avoid submergence. Progress has been impossible, for 
strength and fursightedness are equally powerless amidst 
smoke. Even Britain, the armed athlete, with all his 
magnificent strength, has stood powerless and quiescent, con- 
scious only of suffering and of a longing, dully intense, 
for more air anda cleare rhorizon. By an exertion of mat «a 
less strength and self-sacrifice he has saved his children frox 
being crushed by the falling debris; but the effort has ex- 
hausted all power not ne¢ led for self-defence. Never, during 
the century, has a year displayed less of political or s cial 
advance. The voting aristocracy who, in the last resort, 
govern England, weary with the sight of suffering, disg 
with false democra y, exhausted by the necessity of I 
watchfulness against external attack, have remained in their 
unnatural attitude of half-content quiescence. Not one poli 
tical effort has been made. Not one new statesman of the first 
class has been summoned to the front, not one young hand 
has been tried. The party whose policy is ‘vertia has been 
gaining in popularity; and even the party which believes in 
progress has willingly accepted a chief whose idea is that all 
the world should advance, except the country he himself ad- 
ministers. Beyond a futile effort to restrict the right of 
sporting a little more closely to landowners, Parliament has 
attempted nothing; and its only proof of vitality has been a 
determined repression of every suggestion involving imme- 
diate action. Proposals to mediate in America, twice formally 
made, once in Parliament and once to the Foreign Office, 
have been not so much rejected, as stifled before they could 
assume consistence. The expedition to Mexico, which in 
February looked as if England had there at least a purpose, 
was in April happily abandoned. In India, the tradi- 
tional field for English energy, the Government has con- 
tented itself with rejeeting every proposal for great change, 
while in China it only appears: to have acted because it has 
half willingly suffered the vessel to drift on a new 
course, into a new position. At home, even projects for 
defence have been rather criticized than carried out. Lord 
Palmerston’s theory - fortifications has been neither accepted 
nor laid aside, but only languidly postponed. The Volunteer 
en remains where it did, the only changes being a 
slight decrease of enthusiasm, and an intimation issued officially 
in the last month of the year, that the force has reached its con- 
venient limit. Crime has increased, and assumed new re, es, 
without developing cither new en rgy or new plans its 
su —— and a languid conflict carried on through th: “a ar 


1 


usted 


. 





as to whether Christianity is based upon Christ, or upon the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture, has ended in a decision that 
partial inspiration is the belief of the Church; but that 


ministers who ayow that view do so, unless they are bishops, 
under peril of legal suspension. Only in one department of 
life has the English character manifested itself in its habitual 
energy, and to the historian the redeeming feature of the 
year will be the distress which observers of the day regard 
as its special calamity. The trade which partially supports one- 
fifteenth of our population has suddenly come to an end, and 
400,000 people have found themselves without food. Through- 
out the year the low wail of suffering has been audible, rising as 
summer passed into autumn and autumn deepened into winter, 
into almost a shriek of mingled pain and fear. This, and 
this alone, has roused E nel: and into strenuous thought 
and exertion. The rich have stirred themselves to pm — 
Without an appeal to Parliament, without a threat of ¢ “1 
pulsion, all men with a surplus have stretched out full be and 
and the nation has of its o a free will kept the su fferers 
alive, and in good héart for the brighter times which they by 
their charity, and the sufferers by their Christian patience, 
have so well deserved. 

With this single and splendid exception, the sterility of 
effort which has been the feature of 1862 has extended itself 
throughout Europe. In France, nothing has been accom- 
plished, for the Caesar who unites all F rench capacities in his | 
single grasp has wasted his marvellous power in a vain 
attempt to subjugate Mexico, and to prevent his own work in 


Italy from attaining its perfection. Throughout the year 
all energies in France have been expendel in a 
barren struggle between ancient systems and new ideas, be- 
tween the impuls s of the Revolution and the fanaticism of 
Ultramontanes. Neither has triumphed, or even succeeded in 
indicating which will triumph, and the Emperor, still the 
visible arbiter, has throughout the year given but one de- 


F rench troops, there- 
charges still taxed as 
yeror suspends professors at 
stretcl his auth ont y to open 
theatres to bitter attacks upon the odeatie power. Through- 
out the year, too, he has embarrassed France by mighty pre- 
parations against Mexico; but the force which in March was 
at Orizaba, had in December, though multiplied eightfold, 
advanced only a hundred miles, the Mexicans who were to 
have welcomed them display a powerless, but bitter 
tility, the plan with which he began the work has been 
avowedly abandoned, his principal agent has been discredited, 
and, in short, nothing has been accomplished except the ex- 
penditure of four millions, and a partial absorption of the 
moveable strength of Fran The invasion has been sterile 
of the result at first avowed, the reparation of injuries; of 
the result next predicted, the construction of an orderly 
monarchy in Mexico; and of the result secretly desired, the 
cession to France of provinces ‘oh h may leave her, 
England and the United States, a power upon the Pacific. 
Italy has been invoived in the internal struggle of France. 


cision—that neither shall triumph yet. 
fore, are still in Rome, and bishops’ 
pamphlets; and, while the Er 
the bidding of priests, he 
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hos- 


like 


Throughout the year the whole energy of the Peninsula, the 
craft of her rulers, the calm wisdom of her governing class, 





the enthusiasm of her people, have been employed and ex- 
hausted inthe single attempt to realize and perfect her unity. 
The policy of Ricasoli, the wisest yet suggested, failed; for it 
demanded years, and Victor Emanuel’s foibles left his 
Minister roa > months. His successor, after five months of in- 
trigue, foun 1 that intrigue was sterile against a brain subtler 

and stronger than hisown. In August the people took up the 


marched at 


The 


game, and Garibaldi, after conquering Si ily, 
n 





the he of the party of action to recover Rome. 
her most unwise attempt prove od hovers and the hero, 
baftled and wounded, retired in December to Caprera, carrying 


conviction that he had wasted his nation’s re- 
thusiasm of all the young—in a feeble attempt to 
nd. In the interior also, 

has been almost eqt ually 
either in 


with him the 
serve—the en 
obtain a momentarily imp ssible « 
effort often grand, and always able, 
sterile. The Pope has shown no sign of change 
purpose or position. The war against - brigands has pro- 
duced nothing save an acknowledgment that t the ane against 
has still begin lin The difficulties of 





brigands succeeding. 


Italian finance have not yielded to Rattazzi’s financiers, and 
the primary question of internal organization, the dispute 
betwee . central and municipal p —_ has re - ined open 


and undecided. It had been cole a ader Ricasoli, but R attazzi 
left his decision unexecuted, and now once more Farini, who 
thinks of “ provinces,” and Minghetti, who talks of ‘‘ regions,” 
are holding the reins of power. The year for Italy has been 
sterile of all but one result, the conviction of Europe that 
Italians ll men save Englishmen p the strength 
and the moderation which can maintain a true parliamentary 
rule. That conviction is useful, but it is one which can 
operate only in the future, and for the pr sent tw enty mil- 
lions of men, rich in creative brains and observant eyes, richer 
atl in the unbroken civilization of three th years, 
richest of all in a purpose which, while it stirs all ambitions, 
makes every virtue active—are wasting th: it wealth of power 
in the struggle to mould the will of a single, sile nt man. In 
Italy, as in France, national life has, during 1862, been simply 
sterile. 
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The scene in Central Europe has been but little more 
pleasing; for though Catholic Germany has advanced, Pro- 
festant Germany has receded, and the total result is the 


neutralization of all beneficial power. The Emperor of Austria, 
schooled by Magenta and Solferino, has endeavoured, honestly 
or otherwise, to summon his people into council. A 
representative body, invested with some real power, 
and not without capacity for its exercise, has been allowed to 
exist a year, and dismissed in December with a cordial expres- 
sion of the Emperor’s hearty friendship. A law has been 
passed and signed which guards Austrians from arrest without 
a written warrant, or a reason producible to a judge within 
two days, and officials have been rendered resp: onsible for the 
misuse of authority. Austrian finance, though still wretched, 
|has been improved by an unhesitating use of that taxing 
power which seems to reside only in old communities, and the 
| Austrian army, though still second in Europe, has been 
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slightly and this advai = 
ceptible though t ed to the w L by 
the continued nd the terrible retro- 


between the nm 1) 


in August The 


gression visi 
of Prussia an 
peopl had sent pa Chamber unanimous 


gressive 








the aristocratic constitution 

they attacked its cost, and resolved to 

one-fifth. The King, fanatica ly devoted t 

remonstrated sisted, appointed reacti ! 
finally d | that the Constitution lcft to the Chamber only 


a consultative power. Th 





gation, s were | lw it a representative vot 
press prosecutions were recomme! I, at 1 the bureauer v 
regained at a stroke its anti-popular sway 1 r Lwas 


complete, and Prussia paralyzcd for good. ‘The North Ger- 
mans, gravitating rapidly towards unity, drew back alarmed 


and indignant: the South Germans turned towards Austri 


the Dict recommenced its wordy disputes, and 

















‘ a u Lal y 
throughout the year 1ce step. January finds 
it where January | ¢ for unity, freedom l 
order, wit! 1 one smalls n, but with- 
out natior ‘ pted lead 

In Russia 1 ul fu S r The great 
clecret in | ty ty mil f 
serfs, rem: unw draw but lL. The « \ 
in the main | ject W 3 eX] l l provided ¢ } a 
the thousand side projects which were to have | ( 
upon emancipation not one has been earried out, and 
only one, the reform of the legal syst finally prepared fot 
execution. The year has passed i less s betw 


the students and the |} fo. 
between the Czar and the nobles for political privileges, 
between the nobles and the } nts for a workine m 











pro} ipon t s rhe students still 1 ced vy 
regu n ins , the nobles st for : 
vain, the peasants still awaiting in tion 
hour when, enfranchised by d ( rit 
lands only to military force. Russia h is raised a loan with- 
out redeeming her finances, threatened a conscription u 
regaining her army, and crushed down Poland th 
advancing one step towards Slay unity Nort] 
south, in Russia as in Frat in Italy, where an has 
produeed only a bullet wound, lin Greece, wher lu- 
tion, which deposed Otho, has clici l | t] 
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of a long year lias been to all hu 
It is not, however, in Eur mC 


most conspicuous, or human effo 





rt 
the year the American Union has 
without precedent for its extent, it 
magnitude of the means employed. 
contending sections have fought at 
Corinth, Pittsburg, Fredericksbur 
contests of tl 
curable fi e contended in at least 
forty minor but bloody engagements, have tested the use of 
iron-clad steamers, and have suffered to the full t] i 
which attend all war, as well as those which specially y ult on 
a great war of kindred. 
must have been prostrated on both sides, from three to four hun- 
dred miilions of money have been expended, and the seeds of 
a permanent hate have been plant d between n itions wh 
enfranchised by the same rebellion, for cizhty years have obev l 
a2 common government. And it is scarcely too much to sav th: 
all this suffering and exertion, this waste of blood an , 
and energy, these blows to human hopes, a 
most human theories, have been devoid of appar 
or measurable result. Invisible effect they m1 
act can be without consequence, and American a 
the seeds of a revolution which will be 
exists, but to all outward 
nearer to its close. 








Chickahominy, have twice summoned all pro- 






At least three hundred thousan 





ts are laying 
felt while the world 
sceming the contest draws no 
In the spring General M’Clellan, at the 
head of 150,000 men, was recovering previous defeats, pre- 
paring his resources to attempt the capture of Richmond, and 
in June he was driven back discomfited. In December his 
successor, with nearly the same resources, attempted the same 
enterprise, only to fail a little more rapidly than his rival. 
During all that time the position of the combatants has been 
but little changed. No state not previously engaged has since 
joined either North or South, no new man of the 
has appeared on either side, no foreign power has at | 
to lntervene by force. The quarrel with England wi , 
beginning in 1861 i 1862, produced 


i , ended in January, 
no interference; a proposal by the Emperor of the 



























































BF) h ) Liat made N I el ‘ l y 
l Eu lhe e t pol fn - 
t Neither South nor North is p ptibly stronger o1 
weaker for all it has done and endured. Each is litt] 
more exhausts 1, a litt more embarrassed with i | 
nbittered, but ders and } ul seem no nearcl 
t ment col eration of possible terms of } ( 
the great eat which, repud 1 on both sides, is on 
it ha § uly inc l 1a kk ce 
t& | In Sept ber nae l, 
‘ d \ L prin )] sued 
a [ J rary nay } e com- 
mer lt t he st rel tf} " ndag 
B » to the el f the year the } tion 1 \ l, of 
n sity, stenle of lL but r 5 nst its author 
l ehts of hu 1 freed Ona Ist « D nber 
r proj l off l loya ‘ p i 
for the ] if they would but « i r slaves, bu 
t I has } n barely discu l, and introduced 
in t t nly one Border Stat ] ts 
been n » ¢ l ives, ya sla g id ) 
slay t o} y ol them | i L fe fu : 
y hay e the year, p ed it small res In 








1 Leg l I nore \ ! l, 
t yt $ ition went 1 for 
y res nt linary ¢ e Republican | y 
i ve 1 ed in powel \ rv ( in the 
history of the worl year more full of beginnings than 1862 
in Rey resu of neces visible and 

mea le, of « ; brough L l exertions wh 
3 \ rica, li I is for tw > 

S ) ] ( f ely sf ] 





} k in idea bey enemy 
it of his w is he w e dol lrove of ox 
here was for ee, it seems clear, no d ency of informa- 
ti He knew, for he ild see, t he Soutl 3 ld 
the low hills in his front, had thrown up carthworks d 
pla ted cannon, and that if } ittacked in front, h y 
cl l nik Yet he persevered I l wh ther he cte i 


and offi } essly 1 mpetent | log spring is t 
reneral’s onty chance, the blame must r¢ ipon him alo 
His superiors, innocent or guilty in the matter of the pontoons, 


ordered him to charge in this buffalo sty 





rs are not accused either « l ‘ 
ing noteworthy blunders. Nobody is reported 





uly ran v His men behaved magni 
cently, pressing on in « ease while their ranks were 
‘“withered”’ by a concent fire, n ther fightin 





under a shower of shot 


15,000 men on the field sufficiently 7 es of what stuff the 
Northern Americans are made, and suggests strange thoughts 


as to what an Amcrican army may be, should Demo 
stitutions ever evolve a leader. They have not found one 
General Burnside, though we by no I 
join i chorus of detraction which always assai 
ceneral. He did no worse than George 
Gough, or many a gallant Eng- 
make up luck and weight ¢ 
he great Duke said, 
nnot mancuvre raw 


succeeded, the world 





join in th 
an unsuccessful 
the Second « 
lishman who has 
fire for his inabili 
when explaii 
troops in face of 

would have said he 
revolutionary style, 
his her’s bi 


yuteher’s Dui 
after defeat with unwavering 
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SU peri x to the man who does not fight,—for he possesses 
moral courage—and we receive without disgust the report 


that Mr. Lincoln has refused to receive his General’s resigna- 


tion. The retreat across the Rappahannock in the face of a 
victorious enemy, and amidst a blinding rain, showed decided 
capacity for leadership, and General Burnside may yet efface 
the recollection of Fredericksburg as completely as Lord 
Gough did that of Chillianwallah. The Confederates are cer- 
tainly not such strategists as to allow him no second oppor- 


Their task was easy enough, for their position pro- 
them, and to keep on lily firing against a foe 
advancing upwards demands courage and quic kness, not any 
deep military skill. They failed entirely to follow him, though 
their own loss was only 1,800, and in allowing him to r 
the Rappahannock after a whole day of inaction, 
ficed the } ing the war 


a knowledge, for ex: 


tunity 
tected 


+ 
eed 


ross 







t + 


est opportunity of 





They may have reasons for cautior m- 
ple, that ‘their tr ops, like all raw soldiers, ight best upon 
the defensive; but if so they are not so formidable in 
the field as to make courage and dash sources only of new 
disasters. 

It is in its politica 1 bearing that this calamity is so im- 
portant, for the 1 mailiien disaster may after all be retrieved 


The loss is really a trifling on 








thousands consumed in the hospital h an 
the ‘* demoralization ° * so much talked of be infinitely 
less than that produced by Bull’ eral M’Clellan 


ed ” tr 














fought the battle of Antictam with 101 ops and 
recruits, and men who, while ob de sent to die in 
heaps, are not required to be very confident of success. The tiger 
spirit evoked by actual battle supplies in brave men almost 
all that catanes sm could yield, and one gre 

would restore the } North ern tone. But if this 

North, if it even fails to arouse the temper 

on achange of Ministry, sk to pecu 

official 2 tance, then in the contest is ove 

duty left to the Republicans is to secure the } 

may Strange to say, after two years of battle, the world is 
still unable to judge which course the Americans will adopt 
Hithert: ) they have risen from every reverse with audacity so 
cheerful that their enemies called it impudence, and were un- 
able to believe that such lightness could be resul g] 

but levity. Bull’s Run was followed by a new levy; Pitts- 
burgh, by a new organization; Corinth and the J mes River, 
by talk of a conscription and t reality of a resé N 


nation, not even the English, could have stood up m 
heartily against disaster. : 
cou'd have met tremendous reverses and vented 
fulness, or indulged in so little criticism again 


cause. After two years of campaigning, in which every 
great battle has been a defeat, there are half a million of men 
in the field on the side of the losing cause, and an army in 


nte ny 


iments are 
es a hopel 


evidence of 


permitted 


which desertion is unpunished, an 
ss fight 


to ‘think they have done enough,” « 
till every tenth man is down. There is pluck 
and stamina in those facts, but still we acknowledge a doubt. 
There is something of true levity in American nonchalance, 
as there is in French bravery, else whence their carelessness 





of human life, and their inexplicable forgiveness for fraud 
England has had wretched contractors often enough, but the 
minister who took money from the swindlers would barely 


escape with his life. Braggadocio, too, though no sign of 
cowardice-—for Gascons and Irish ar probably the bravest 
men upon earth—is nevertheless a sign of a want of 
earnest purpose and feeling. ‘he John Browns of the 
world take defeat lightly enou sometimes, but then 
they do not boast that nothi was ever “bigger” 





than the way in which they were smashed. The patience of 
the Americans, too, has something in it 
and very exasperating to a bystander. 
or Seward, or Halleck, or Butle 


a little too German, 
They bear a Stanton, 
, as Germans bear a Lichten- 








elim, or Guyon, or General Haynau. If they disbelieve in 
88 e men, or believe that they are risking the nation, why are 
they not rid of them at once? It is vain t 0 talk about con- 









stitutions. England is the most conservative of countries, 
rolay : . 4 ; 
but England would have thrown pre: in 3 ‘to the winds, or 


found a Lord High P: been as nearly lost 


4 > Laz T } 
otector, had Ireland 





as the South now is to the Union. Besides, if they value 
that bit of p aper so highly, there is no need for :ything un- 
constitutional. Mr. Lincoln may be irremovable, but he 
can be influenced as much as a Premier. His party 
has coerced him bef and can coerce him again. 
Let its leaders tell him they must have new chiefs, 
and that those chicfs must be trusted, and he will 
’ 


yield, as he always has done, or, 





overseers of the Church, 


t 


resign. How long would the South stand chattering abou 
onstitutional forms ? 

This te the real test of the people, which a defeat 
like that of Fredericksburg will apply. If their energy 
is insufficient for this, if they really are so swathed 
and bound in formulas as to be honestly unable to act 
if the whole nation has really become a committee of ce on- 
stitutional lawyers 1 the end is hand. The nation 
which is unbound, which has risen to fanaticism on behalf of 
an injustice, and, with a black serf population, still meets an 


invasion by orders summoning every white, this nation will win 
the day. It is uscless to go to battle again with the existing 
Administration at the head of affairs. Where the defect may 
linger it may be pr 


sumption for Englishmen to attempt to 


decide, but that one exists is patent to all with eyes. Be 
the absence of a central power, or of a dictator, or of 
honest ministers, or of a permanent body of employés, the 


fact remains the same. The strength and w ealth of twenty 


millions of brave and sharp-sighted men are helplessly thrown 
away, and that defect must in the nature of things be one 
remediable. mn is but one instance in history of a great 
nation dying r of ven of organization, and it cannot be the 


land which the North is prepared toaccept. We may 
told just before Sumter, it is peace which 


7. of Pol 
be told, as we were 


the nation wants. The Democrats, who have a majority, are 
sick and tired of the war. It may be so, though we fail to 


and why a Democrat sh onry wish to make terms just 


underst 


when they are sure to be hard; but if it be, let the nation en- 
force its will. The doubt as to its true wish is trifling com- 
pared with the doubt whether it will enforce any will at all, 
whether it will not flounder on till some strong man seizes 


the helm, or the ship, all her timbers opening, becomes an 
inglorious wreck. 

As yet the few signs apparent amid the general consterna- 
tion may be taken as signs of The Northerners have 





not, in the first place, to palliate Fredericksburg. The 
Democ1 rs describe the battle almost as if th ey wished 
for defeat, the Republicans simply allow that they have been 
defeated. General Burnside, too, has told his own any soon, 
without any rhodomontade, and without attempting hide 
that his arm fered severely. Then the peo ple, always 


tay y 
atic pep 


y has suricred 
) patient, are beginning to stir at last, and there are phrases 
h t misfortune has made revolution, if not 


hear rd whi 
a pr ybable, at least a possible contingency. The least excited 


demand a total change in the Cabinet; the most are talking, 
in the words of Mr. Conway’s resolution, of the necessity of 
‘ Presidential” election before the war can succeed. 

issive quiescence, at all events, seems to have dis- 
peared, and the people for the first time wake up to the 
thought that they ought to have some small voice in the 
Government th » supposed to wield. It may be a flash 


in the pan, for the reverence of the Americans for their con- 
stitution surpasses all that we know of loyalty; but it may 
also be the forerunner of one of those moral uprisings which 
have always produced great men. Whichever it proves to be, 
it will be by the temper produced by the battle of Fredericks- 


burg, and not by the battle that the North must stand 
or fall. 


it 


self, 





THE BISHOPS ON SUNDAY. 

YHE Bishops have a right to be statesmen as well as 
| clergymen, when they can; but itis unwise of them to 
appear ostentat ious ei in a capacity which belongs to neither 
their spiritual 1 .eir political functions, but is most analo- 
gous to the hybrid /Government of the Pope. We have a 

f Sten which is only limited by a 
complete want of sympathy with the or dinary public action 
of the Episcop Here are the Bishops uniting, with one 
exception (said to be rather nominal than real), to petition the 
Railway Compani top off all their § Sunday excursion 
trains. Now, ussing their reasons for thus 
doing, which weak, we must object 
in limine to this mode of If Sunday excur- 
really 


n 


great respect r 


us very 


a tion. 





sions are wrong in principle, if the Bishops, 

believe, as they say, that excursion trains are in some 
sense a temptation to sin against God, they have two 
courses obviously open to them; as clergymen, and the 


guides of clergymen, to warn th ir flocks ag inst the sin,—or, 
as politicians, to ap] national conscience in Parlia- 
ment to put itd Wn. Either course or both, if both seem 
desirable, are clearly open to th em. But the course they have 

mate It is an exertion of 


adopted does not seem to us legit 

their social influe a combinat - by a caste, an argument 

from prestige, and nothing more. s Bish ops they are ‘simply 
h, and also Parli amentary politicians. 
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If they apt peal to the railway boards as clergymen, they should 
have mingled themselves among the ordinary clergy,—thei 

spiritual rank in the Church in no way increasing the y ilue 
of theit opinion to corporate like railway bo: 
which are not in any way related to the « 
organization. If they write as politicians they should join other 
politicians. The Bench of Bishops as such should fully 
avoid corporate action on matters where their authority as 


Bishops is of no account. Their petition gives an impression 
eir mere 


b “lies urds, 


clesiastical 





4 care 


that they wish to overawe the railway boards by th 
prestige as spiritual lords. If the judges had united together 


to endorse the same request, every one would have remarked 
it as an attempt to dictate in an official « apacity on subj 
on which they had no official right*to speak. We must be 
as much on ou guard against the solidarité of the higher 
clergy, of the working classes. Ecclesiastical rank is an 
official thing; if it become a social caste it will bea great 
injury to the nation, instead of a good. Ifthe Bishops combine 
in the matter as clergymen, they should let us see, by 





yer ts 





assor i- 


ation wit! lower clergy, that they lay no stress on their 
rank ; and if simply as politicians, ti uld take care to 


with ot! 


themse! 
any special infl 


bishops, can only have I 
boards through the not very worthy deference 
to which it is scarcely judicious for the bearers 
to appeal. 

Apart, however, from the corporate style of this petition, 
it seems to us very objectionable. The only sound reason 
urged in it against Sunday excursion trains is that they 
endanger the Sunday holiday of the railway officials, 
for which we confess that we always feel jealous. But this 
is not areason that is by any mea may be so 
arranged by relays, that no man’s time shall be more 
croached upon than it would with 
other considerations seem to us wholly unworthy of states- 
men, and still more unworthy of an carn 

For what do they really amount to: 
cheap excursion.trains ‘‘ temptations to 


a> 7 
Bishops, as 
with railway 
paid to titles, 
( 


f those titles 


ves 


associat 








Bish ps call th 
spe nd the Lord’s D ty 


in dissipation;” but we suppose the most they mean by 
*‘in dissipation’? is in a manner inconsistent with going to 
church. But the mere use of the word “temptation” in 


A temptation means, we 
would not oth 


such - grossly fallacious 
suppose, an extra inducement 
presente:l. Ti he Railway Compa inducements 
to go to any place; they only remove obstructions. It is 
ducement to me to go to Brighton and back that I am to pay half- 
a-crown for so doing,—decidedly the reverse. The inducing 
power, if I wish to go, isin Brighton air, or Brighton sea, or 
Brighton society, not in anything given me 4 = the Railway 
Company. All that the railways, in any case, do is to remove 
an obstruction to the journey ; and the less they charge, of 

ss obstruction there is. Still the fact remains 


case 
te ich rwise be 
s never offer 


no wm- 





course, the | 


that they Jribe no one to go. They far him for going, though 
less by an excursion train than by any other, because th 
numbers enable them to put on a less tax. The motive, the 


inducement to go, lies in the man’s 
had expressed themselves accurately, their objection would have 
run thus;—‘‘because excursion trains remove an obstruction 
which would otherwise exist tomaking Sunday aday ofpleasure.”’ 

Now let us look at the Episco ypal logic in its new form. Is 
it not essentially Papal logic ? The Bishops wish men to attend 
ehurch. They assume that there -y very little chance that men 
will do so, unless they are cut off trom all other gi itificatioris 
on that day. They therefore ur ge the railway directors to inter- 
pose the obstacle of dearness as usual on the Sunday, in order 
that the w having no resource in the country, 
may be driven-in on their spiritual duties. Is this ’ 
sound religion ? Is it Wise, 


wise politics or 

take the moral responsibilities of 
classes out of their own hands, by crippling their 
for what they think amusement? Can anything be better 
calculated to prejudice them against the hierarchy of th 
Church of England, than the knowledge that the Bishops wish 
to take away from them the power of judging in their own 
case, by tampc ring with the railway directors? Still more, 
is it true religion? Can anything be more imbecile than to 
hope to force the working classes into the churches,—not by 
deeper appe = to their spirits, but by earthing up the paths of 
escape : > hold as strongly as the Bishops, that the true 
Worship of @ od is the deepest rest for Sunday. But we should 
be ashamed, as politicians, to upp se that to prevent them 
irom going to Brighton would have nearly so much effect in 
filling the churches, as in filling | the 


wn desires. If the Bishops 


> 7 
rking classes, 





either 
politically, to 
the working 
opportunities 


attempt to 


Lee 


resorts of dissipation— 


}; 4299 - 
Bi ho ipation” in a much truer sense than that in which the 
ishops use it. 


Moreover, it is very far from probable that if the poli y 
succeeded much more than it is likely to succeed, it would be 
a good policy. Suppose a man who would have gone to 
Brighton, had an excursion been provide 1, going to church or 
instead, because he has nothing better to do. Is there 
presumption that he is better for the outward 

service? For the service of the spirit he would be; but how 
far is this promoted by an unwilling compliance with a dis- 
able alternative? Of conrse, there might be clergymen who 
would turn the opportunity to account; and there are perhaps a 
lozentoevery one men clergym 0 W ho would lose, or worsethan 


) 
i 


y } 
asonable 


lose it. Nay, we have no hesitation in saying that the Sunday 
walk by the sea may “4 an infinitely better spi ritual education 
for many of the w m Aas en than the service in many a church 
rchapel. The fault, it will be said, lies with the clergyman, 


But it is the unfortunate fact that the fault does 


} 


oft » with the clergyman ; and the sooner going to church 
for what is called the “‘sake of example’”’ ends, the better; 

: ae te Tee ] . ~al mnhelief ¢ > 
—we belleve 1 has caused more reali unbdellel than any 
tl f the deadening habits called religious. For our own 
parts, we believe in the power of Christ, not only to engender 
individual faith, but to draw men together in social prayer. 
jut we utterly disbelieve in any good derived from obstruct- 


church the derniei 
Bishops can do no more 


ing men’s other desires, in order to make 
ressort of a lifeless Sunday. If the 





than to kindle the spiritual desire for social worship, 

they would do well to be silent altogether. The preference 
j I 

for holiday-making is much more due to the deadness of the 


l 
ergy than to the “temptations” of the country or the sea. 


J t them recognize the b auty of the hills and 
the sublimity of the sea as the true ‘ temptations” with 
which their clergy have to compete, and not the unfortunate 
excursion trains. Perhaps these greater and more worthy 
rivals may stimulate them to a more really living competi- 


THE ENGLI 


i ee D'S Ma shee’ contains this month a paper 
) of the kind which once made the reputation of 
quarterlies, but which we now so seldom s Itis an ex- 
haustive : ccount of the English ‘Cu tom Inspectorate,” 
now finally established by Imperial commission as part of the 
Chinese official system. The narrative is wpe ky official, 


» significant document we never remember to have 
disposes at once and for ever of Mr, Layard’s 
apologies, and shows that the British Government, consciously 
or othe rwise, has laid sound foundation for the establish- 
ment of a protecting power in China. The experiment com- 
so long ago as 1854. In that year, just seven years 
be —F Parliament heard the first official word on the matter, 
ntendant of circuit” Woo, weary of the plunder and 
iblushingly carried on, entered into a convention 
tutherford Alcock, English Consul-General at 
By the terms of this agreement, which was 
strictly official, Mr. Alcock was permitted to appoint a 
European as Inspector of British customs, with all the vague 
but enormous powers appertaining to a great Mandarin. The 
Foreign Office, who, as Mr. Layard is doubtless aware, were 
ted on the arrangement, acceded to its propriety, and, 
to show their complete recognition, in 1855 “ lent” 
to the Imperial Government Mr. Lay, their most experienced 
servant, and then Vice-Consul at Shanghai. That gen- 
tleman, an able and highly instructed man, with English 
honesty and English horror of want of method, speedily 
restored order to the department. Trade improved, the 
returns began to be valuable, and, of course, the inevitable 
consequence followed. The Chinese Government formally 
rec gnized the arrangement, and in 1859 made Mr. Lay inde- 
pendent of all lesser authority by allowing him to choose his 
subordinates, and promising to displace no one without his 
previous sanction. That concession is remarkable, for it proves 
that in China, as India, civilization and knowledge give 
the English employ¢,, whatever his rank, the right to negotiate 
on equal terms with the Imperial Government. Of course, 
having appointed Mr. Lay, the Government, after the Asiatic 
fashion, must try to corrupt him, and left for years 30,0007. 
il 1 his hands, in the hope that he would embezzle the money. 
g that, even when war broke out, Mr. Lay was faith- 


menced 


ul to his duty, they began to trust him implicitly, and 
actually allowed him to draw up the most important 
schedule of the supplementary treaties—the tariff of customs 


duties to be levied along the entire sea coast. The next step, 
arranged in May, 1859, was to create Mr. Lay ‘‘ Inspector- 
General of all Open Ports, ’? with authority over all seaboard 


customs, foreign as well as British, and permit him to 
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appoint, as of right, a complete administrative service. Nine 
Commissioners of Customs were selected from among different 
nations, men nearly without exception who had held em- 
ployment in the Consulates ; and a Deputy Inspector-General, 
intended to succeed Mr. Lay. The latter, of course, was an 
Englishman, Mr. Hart, and we quote the list of Commissioners 
as proof positive of the accuracy of Mr. Layard’s disclaimers 
of official responsibility :—‘‘ Mr. Tudor Davies, late Chief 
Magistrate of Hong Kong; Mr. George Fitzroy, late attaché 
to the British Embassy; Mr. Glover, late United States Vice- 
Consul; M. Meritens, interpreter to French Mission; Mr. 
Ward, late United States Secretary of Legation ; M. Giquel, 
late interpreter in French service; Messrs. Kleeszowski, 
Wilzer, Williams, and Leonard.” Each Commissioner was 
paid at the rate of 2,000/. a year, and the Inspector-General 
received 4,000/., allowances, if we remember rightly, about 
three-fold those they would have received had they remained 
in the public service, and sufficient to secure to Mr. Lay the 
pick of the British adventurers in Asia. 

In January, 1861, the Council of Regency, then headed 
during the absence of the Emperor by Prince Kung, 
always a friend to the foreigner, formally recognized 
the Inspectorate by commission as a great department 
of State, and assigned to Mr. Lay an authority practi- 
cally absolute for his work. The Europeans, at first fiercely 
irritated by the suppression of smuggling, gradually recog- 
nized the advantage of the new system, the Tartars saw and 
admitted that they were faithfully served, and the Customs 
revenue of Shanghai alone has risen from 266,000/. to a 
million sterling, a sum admitted to be not more than half the 
total amount raised in all the ports. 

There is the basis for the new policy soon to bring the 
whole empire within the range of British authority. So long 
as the British Government had no revenue at its command 
interference on any great scale was impossible, save by war. 
The Foreign Office would have had to ask Parliament for 
every official’s salary, and to explain at every step 
their designs as well as their actions. The employment of 
the adventurers was nearly impossible, for their primary 
motive is pay, and pay to be extracted out of a Taoutae is 
avery uncertain hope. All that, howeveryis changed. There 
is a revenue of two millions, controlled by a British officer, 
and as secure when pledged as the revenue of any European 
power. Adraftupon Mr. Lay, once sanctioned by the Regent, 
though it be for the price of a fleet, is almost as good as 
cash; and the Regent intends to use this power for the re- 
organization of the empire through English hands. Already 
he has set aside a sum for the maintenance of a fleet, 
to be commanded by Europeans. Already eaks of 
assigning another to secure an internal police. Already 
Mr. Lay declares himself an “ intermediate’ power be- 
tween the Chinese Empire and Europe, and already the 
Indian Government has despatched two regiments of Be- 
loochees, the best light troops in India, to uphold Euro- 
pean influence. The one difficulty in the way of aggran- 
dizement has been at last removed. There is a great fund, 
sufficient at Asiatic rates to maintain a small but highly 
organized power, exempt from party revision and Parlia- 
mentary control. That fund, too, is an increasing one, and 
before long the whole will be assigned for the maintenance of 
the European allies. For it must be remembered—and this 


he sf 


is the true source of danger—the first steps in this process 


always relieve, and therefore gratify, the central native autho- 
rity. The Europeans produce order, though at high cost, and 
every new inspector means so much more money rolling into 
Pekin. Every regiment of Chinese sepoys implies a province 
restored to order, and to its tax-paying power; and till they 
awake to find authority departed, the Chinese Court will revel 
in unaccustomed wealth and security. The mere intro- 
duction of European methods in countries so vast and | 
wealthy brings down a shower of gold, as unexpected 
and welcome as if it had fallen from heaven. Just, for ex- 
ample, before we absorbed Mysore, a native, perhapsthe greatest 
financier who ever appeared in India, had set himself to 
organize the financial administration. His single object was 
money, and he laid on the province some four hundred sepa- 
rate taxes. They were most subtly devised, and all “drew;” 
but General Cubbon, by the simple expedient of taking them 
all off again and enforcing honesty, at once tripled the revenue. | 
Few statesmen, and no Asiatics, can resist the temptation of 
enormous revenue and security; and the Chinese, when the 
system is complete, will be one of the wealthiest and most 
powerless Courts in the world. Its European agents, highly 
paid, and therefore untempted to plunder, will have introduced 
order and regularity, a sound system of finance, an honest | 





| though tardy system of justice, and an expensive but terribly 
efficient system of military police. Those are all advantages 
for China— advantages which may even compensate for the 
extinction of national life and the slow closing of all native 
careers; but they involve, to the simplest understanding, 2 
British protectorate in the empire. We have no obj¢ ction to 
offer, unless it be that our work in India is only just begun, 
and that these successive drafts on our strength gut England 
of enterprise and activity, but the important point remains. 
Is this undertaking, so vast that our readers will in its very 
vastness scarcely credit the statements submitted, to be begun 
without a Parliamentary debate, or an expression of the 
national will? Are the English people to | more 


pe once 
cajoled into empire? 





THE NEW ITALIAN CABINET. 

HE news we receive from Turin is that the Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on being accosted by M. de 
Sartiges, the representative of France, about the Roman ques- 
tion, civilly but distinctly declined discussing the subject with 
him, on the ground that the views to which the Emperor’s 
Government had recently pledged itself must necessarily 
stand in the way of any satisfactory understanding; and we 
are told that in Paris, M. de Nigra has been instructed to 
make the same communication to M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 
With a proper sense of what is becoming, and a correct 
appreciation of the position of affairs, the Italian Govern- 


ment has resolutely expressed its determination not to 
allow itself to be any longer lowered into a courtier 
corporation waiting upon the Emperor Napoleon. Un- 


like M. Rattazzi, who seemed to think that the sting was 
taken out of danger if only it were swathed round with 
sufficiently artful and deceptive circumlocution, the present 
Ministers hold that openuess is the best policy, and that to 
rend asunder, on the capital question of Rome, all the con- 
trivances of studied ambiguity is the best service they can 
render to their country. The Emperor Napoleon has ex- 
pressed himself unwilling to consider the present condition of 
Italy, or any condition that is conceivable as likely to arise 
out of it, as one that might warrant him in evacuating Rome. 
Unless Italy be prepared to drive him from this opinion by 
the sharp argument of the sword, it is therefore incumbent 
on her to make up her mind to what is unavoidable; for to 
go on pretending any hope in the possibility of working the 
conversion of the Emperor’s mind by an endless and depreca- 
tory reiteration of the self-same appeals, in the teeth of most 
signal rebuffs, cannot but exhibit Italy in a painfully humiliat- 
ing attitude, and tend to her degradation in the eyes of the 
world. On this matter all negotiation between Turin and 
Paris is at an end, by the refusal of the Italian Government 
to be drawn into what, under present circumstances, must 
be mere child’s play. Civilly but solemnly it leaves to the 
Emperor the undivided responsibility and enjoyment of the 
occupation which, until he revokes his recent declaration, i4 
holds him to be bent on maintaining, iu defiance of the public 
opinion of Europe, and, if necessary, by the whole power of 
France. Because, however, the politicians who now direct 
the affairs of Italy thus decline negotiations on the subject, 
they are not for a moment to be supposed indifferent to the acqui- 
sition of Rome. Far more than the members of M. Rattazzi’s 
Cabinet are they bent in their hearts on doing their utmost to 
promote the speediest possible achievement of this conquest; for, 
unlike their predecessors, they are essentially Italians by birth 
and feeling, and not mere Piedmontese, with the prejudices of a 
selfish provincialism and a sovereign passion for exclusive 
ascendancy. The energies which they firmly refuse to squander 
in the vain pursuit of what they deem a diplomatic Will-of-the- 
Wisp, the Italian Ministers are determined to expend upon 
the prosecution of that intellectual and religious uprising 
against the Court of Rome which has been successfully in- 
itiated by Father Passaglia, and which bids fair, if properly en- 
couraged, completely to undermine and blow up its already 
much shaken foundation. 

The day when ten thousand priests, casting aside the 
many prudential considerations which might have prompted 
them not to venture on more than some whispered ex- 
pression of their thoughts in the secrecy of confidential 
intercourse, had the courage to affix their signatures to 
a public declaration against the temporal power, a new 
element of telling force was introduced into the con- 
troversy, the importance whereof has been at last recognized. 
We already hear that Father Passaglia has been put in a posi- 
tion to extend the undoubted influence which he exercises in 
the very circles which it is most desirable to work upon, by 
the publication of a daily paper to be called La Pace, and 
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which, combining his great command of theological learning divided Italy into provinces all on a par, and mac 
with the matter to be expected from a well informed political no distinction _betw een the Préfect of Naples and the 
journal, is meant to become the organ of that ¢ loubly effective, | Préfect of Bari, the natural result being an immense 
because not heterodox, crusade against the Court of Rome, | accumulation of responsibility and direction in the great 
which it has been all ilong cme Passaglia’s obj ct to set | central seat of Government—Turin. The pra tical result 

obstacles thrown in his way by M.|of these provisions was seen when, on the accession of 


in defiance of the 
the same time, the most conclusive testimony, 
needed, as to the perfect soundness of the 
Drouyn de LI} huys the Italian 
barren wranel with the 
bound by his brief to 
, has just been borne 


afoot, 
Rattazzi. At 
were any still 
opinion that in treating with M. 
Government would engage itself in a 
retained advocate of the Court of Rome, 
to his client through thick and thin 
st unexceptionable witness—the Pope hims lf. 
mate stubbornness the Pope has hitherto been 
» consideration, while his 


stick 
by 2 mo 
with passic 
angrily refusing to take even int 


obstinacy could affect merely M. Thouvenel or M. Walew ski, 
this he has at once made no diffi ulty about conceding, when 
it became a question of facilitating his present friend’s con- 
tinuancs t the French Foreign Office. The sound of 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ deprecatory appeal has had th 
i imeous effect of relaxing the boasted texture of that 


instant: 
said to equal in its enduring 
ding nature of the Church’s 

stress from one so devoted 


Father, who 


non possumus, which was 
powers of tenacity the unyiel 
symbolical rock. The ery of 
has gone stl tight to the ‘sali a the Holy ’ 
discarding all the onerous conditions which formerly he had 
exacted, has rushed with hot haste to respond to his embarrassed 
servant’s call. we are informed that M. Drouyn di — 
having os itely communicated to the Pope’s Nuncio the hope- 
lessness of his bei maintain his position, unless His 
Holiness would a diversion in his behalf by 
such a spontaneous concession of political reform as migh 
create an impression on public opinion, the Pope has seen fi 
to accede to the request, and to waive that demand of prior 
restitution of his lost provinces which hitherto he has o l- 


ing » abl te 
wualoule make 


t 
t 


riably declared to be the sine gud non condition of his 
relieving the subjects he still possesses from auy por- 
tion of their grievances. Already a Commission has been 


> 


named in Rome to report on the political reforms which 
it may be right for the Holy See to proclaim; and if we are 
to believe the accounts we receive, a studied show of publicity 
attends the institution of the body. We should consider it 
an insult to the understandings of our readers to fancy 
them likely to expect any practical result from this 
Commission, or even ascribe any serious intention to its 
establishment. It is a farce from the very beginning, meant 
only for effect at a distance, and with no other significant 
point about it but this—that farce though it be, the Court of 
Rome has thought no other Minister before M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys worthy even of this cheap distinction, a pretty truth- 
ful measure of the exceptional estimation in which he is held 
by Ultramontanes. 

The relaxed strain in foreign politics which is thus 
likely to rest on the new Ministers will, however, be more 
than compensated by the crushing load . home labour that 
must devolve upon their shoul lers. Such has been the dis- 
astrous upshot of M. Rattazzi’s professed a atesm: inship, that 
the present Ministry enters office with the obligation first to 
provide Italy with an administration and an organization. The 
confusion, disorder, and, where any action at all was taken, 
the downright mischievous action which are the sole legacies 
of its predecessor’s official career, have turned every depart- 
ment into a noxious Augean stable, which it is the first duty 
of self- -preservation to cles mse, sweep, and set straight. What 
method will be taken for this end is sufficiently indicated by 
the men who form the Cabinet, and particularly by the pre- 
sence amongst them of M. Minghetti.. It was he who, 
when at the head of the Home Office, proposed to ad- 


minister Italy through a division into regions according 
with immemorial local traditions, which he pro- 
posed to endow with considerable attributes of self- 
government. His scheme, in fact, rested essentially on 


the principle of decentralization, and sought to secure this by 
connecting itself with well-established associations of ancient 
date. The friends of an effective unity saw, however, at the 
time a danger to their cherished obje et ina system of home 
organization, which they helk 1—instead of fins lly obliterating 
those ancient divisions which had done so much harm—would 
oe the contr: ary confirm and perpe tuate their maintenance. 

So strong did the tide of unionism then n un, that even Baron 
Ric asoli, although in Tuscany he had shown a legitimate 
aversion to see its ancient customs needlessly sub jected to 
a levelling flood of centralizing bureacracy, saw reason to 
modify his opinion, and become a convert to a system which 
did away with all the old landmarks in the country, 


| be in harmony with the 


M. Rattazzi, the host of little provincial governors were 
all of them far too unimportant to be able singly to offer 
ypposition to the vexatious and interfering spirit of Pied- 
1ontese attorneydom. M. Minghetti retired from office 
when he saw himself unable to obtain favour for his 

] and his in conjunction with 








scheme, return to power now, 

men who all of them known to be hostile to excessive 
centralization, must be taken as indicating a step back from 
th direct io n of late pursue d. We feel convinced, that al- 
though it is not t likely that the ng 20 ulties of organization will 
be grat ritou isly increased by an instantaneous and wholesale 
abrogation of all the provisions x te introduced, for the 


pose of immediately reverting to M. Minghetti’s original 
lea; yet, under the direction of M. Peruzzi, the Home 
) nt will be administered with a jealous eye towards 
gi st possible development of self-government. The 
same, it may safely be said, will hold good of the authority 
exercised by M. Amari over public instruction, which, in 
the hands of the late Minister, was being squeezed within 
he strait-waistcoat dis scip line of regulations, which ex eed in 
heir systematic painfulness everything that ever was known. 
The Government now in office has been invoked by the 
country for specifically administrative purposes—to su] 
Italy with a wholesome organization which may foster its 
youthful vigour into a goodly growth; and, despite some 


the men are fit for th« task. 








COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 
- is a very common thing to hear people moaning grievously 
ver the deterioration which has taken place in the cha- 


racter of the British merchaut. That miracle of uprightness 
‘‘whose word was as good as his bond” is considered by 


ever lost; and they recount 
oomy satisfaction the many gigantic frauds which 
to light within the last eight or ten years, as 
sufficient to establish the soundness of 


these pt yphets of evil to be for 


have come 
if these alone 


were 


their opinion. As a matterof fact, however, it is remarkable 
how very few of these are to be attributed to persons who 
can with any propriety be called merchants. They have 


been more commonly either of the higher class of employés 
like Redpath, or'men of acertain social p sition like Colonel 
Waugh and Roupell; and even where it has been other- 
wise, as in the instance of Cole, Davidson, and Gordon, the 
utterers cf the forged dock warrants, the case has owed its 
notoriety rather to the extent of the defalcations than to 
the mercantile importance of the perpetrators of the 
fraud. Sir John Dean Paul’s case, again, is more than 
equalled by that of Fauntleroy, who was the offspring 
of that past which it is now the fashion -to praise; 
and it may, besides, very well be doubted whether the 
increase of fraud is at all disproportionate to the increase of 
the business of the country. But nevertheless, however little 
the popular feeling may be justified by the popular reasoning, 
there are grounds for thinking that it has in it a certain sub- 
stantial element of truth. It is certainly a matter for serious 
consideration when a most experienced advocate thinks it 
for the interest of his client to attempt to justify, before 

London special jury, ‘‘ keeping back information from share- 
holders’’ by directors, ‘‘ managing the market and declaring a 
fictitious dividend ;” and when the Chief Justice of England 
doubts whether “the unhappy frequency of similar operations” 
may not have “‘ produced a different view of these matters in the 
commercial world from that which would be taken of them in 
any other circle of honourable men,” and thinks it necessary 
to denounce such “ fraudulent and dishonest transactions” 
in a “‘ passage which was pronounced with great energy.” Or, 
to take an illustration of another kind, who of modern writers 
would venture to depict the character of the ‘‘merchant of great 
eminence in the City’ in the colours in which Addison has 
painted Sir Andrew Freeport. Think over the creations 
of modern novelists, from ‘‘Cheeryble Brothers,” to the 
** Newcomes,”’ and you will find mercantile men remark- 
able for charity, for that kind of honour which is the 


result of personal pride, for every kind of good or evil 
quality; but where is there one the staple of whose cha- 
racter is simply “indefatigable industry, strong reason,’ 


and stricter integrity than that of ordinary men? And 
what is this but a proof that such a type would no longer 
experience of their readers? The 
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fact scems to be that a certain unscrupulousness has Nn into 
modern commerce, which is the result more of the fear of loss 
than the of gain. It is not that ‘the “City” has 
avowedly abandoned any one of its old frugal and honourable 
maxims, still less has adopted ‘(put money in thy 
purse”’ ” of Iago, in a more sha ven than 
Iago intended it. But, under 
competition, stimulated by that desire f r 


} 7 
caesire 


the 
eless sense € 


lavis] rsonal 


expenditure which seems to burn more fiercely in ea ich suc- 
ceeding generation, traders gamble more thar i they did; they 
are willing to incur greater risks for the sake of large imme- 


4 loss¢ & 


diate gains, and great risks in the long run mean heavy 
But amorg men whose hearts are set on mi eat for- 
tune, the courage to make a loss seems to be the only courage 
which is wanting. Natural vanity, whispers that their 
calamity is entirely undeserved. They have been cheat d— 
or they were « ve r-persuaded into ad by some sanguine specula- 
tor, whose facile tongue, after < ll, is less efficacious in dis- 
arming their better judg sment than ‘thei ir own cupidity. Then 
comes a confused notion of the right of self-preservation— 
that between them and the public it is only a questi 





1 1? , 
iKIn2 a gi 


too, 





—_ innocent men shall suffer; that they do no worse to 

hers 8 tha n has been done to them; and that everybody will 
pn s take care of himself. And so gradually even scrupu- 
oss men are drawn into practices which they would be the 
first to blame in others, and from which, had they been 


f the unlucky enterprise, 
There is a vast deal of 


nakedly stated at the commencement ¢ 
they would have shrunk with horror. 








worldly wisdom iu the old maxim we have all so often heard, 
“They that make haste to be rich shall not be innocent.” 
This state of public feeling, which has cropped up recer 
enough and often enough in this country, has just now man 
{ested itself in Scotland alg. It seems that the agent at the 
Cupar branch of the Clydesdale Glasgow, had been 
drawn into extensive transactions a speculative news- 


Thursday, the 30th 
ery d for 


paper proprietor named Robinsc 
January last, a bill which the ak had di 
Robinson was presented for payment and dishonoured by the 
s being a forgery. The evening the manager had 


acceptor a 
a long interview with Robi which he admitted that 


ins 


he had forged the acceptor’s name to two bills, to 
have made besides the usual excuses; he had ed 
into crime, he owed scarcely anything except an] 

his assets were double his liabilities, and so The 





result was that the agent kept the secret « 


manager at Glasgow on Friday. “At the first blush my 
inclination was to proceed criminally . . . but I am 
inclined to think the mor prudent ourse to be what my 
brother will lay before you.”” The brother, who was the bearer 


of the note, and had a considerable interest ap] yarently in Robin- 











ae high-y ressure system of 


n who of 


merchant of far higher position than this Scotch agent, and it 
was common enough to hear him commiserated, and his conduct 
palliated, if not defended, by men who would probably h 
regarded any irregularity on the part of a clerk hy a very 
different point of view. This sort of spirit seems to 
from the extension of the system of trading by joi 
stock companies The great frauds have been m 
committed by their employés, which is, perhaps, to 
attributed to this, that the overlooking of the affairs of a 
great business by a manager is always more or less regular 

tic, and is therefore more easily guarded against 

apric ious in Spe ction of the owner of 





date 


nt- 


vast 





and systema 


than the 1 


neertain and « 


the business himself. But this is not the chief or the worst 
evil which the companies have introduced. Every one of any 
eminence in business sits now-a-days on innumerable boards, 


and the morality of boards is proverbial. And, unfortunately, 


what a man sees done at the board, he will, when the evil day 
comes and the pressure is severe, be very likely to do i s 
It is impossible to exaggerate the : - 





10"; 
it 


private capacity. 
tages which have flowed from the principle of association. 
ince, our railway system would have been 


Without it, for inst 
an impossibility. But, like everything else, it has its 5 al 


vantages as well as its advantages, and the latter must 
10t be allowed to t lind us tothe former. As a safeguard 
against this growing laxity, have two invaluable satfe- 


and the power of cross-examination, 
necessary supplement to the other. Witl 
be elicited. It isthe province 


guards, the 
guards, the | 
each of which is a 
the latter, the facts could never 


? ss 
pre 


nt 


nout 


of the _— to deduce, from the facts of the particular case, 
the general lesson they contain, and publish it to the world. 


It is with regret, th that we have seen the 
cross-examination becoming more or less unpopular of late. 
{ juryman was very indignant, the other day, because Mr 
Hudson was pressed as to what were certainly most suspicious 
transactions. Some thing is to be attributed, doubtless, to the 
fact that cross-examination always wears to some extent the 
appearance of a personal alt ercation, while 


erciore, power of 


the strictures of 

the press proceed as if from an abstraction; and something 

also is, perl ps, at 1e pop ularity of Mr. Trollope 

The power of , on hand, does not excite 

the he public to same extent, and 

happily its influence has always been exerted in opposition to 
insinuating itself into the com- 


that lax morality which is 
mercial! that the verdict of the 
ation of a he 


S novels. 


the other 





1 
susceptil il the 


lworld. We trust 


is the first indic althier state of fecling. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


| ORD BACON has told us that one of the most valuable addi- 
tions to true historical literature would be supplied by a con- 
} - 





son’s estate, wus of course in favour of looking over the fergeries | S#!* Seres of characters. 

and quietly realizing the assets As to criminal procedure, These characters in Bacon's opinion belong to professions and 

the letter continues, ‘‘the result of suc -h pro edines would be to | institutions no less than to individuals ; and in a continuous svries 

depreciate the value of the property gre ths The he manager, | of them, executed by comy;tent hands, we might have valuabl 

at Glas sgow, however, declined to sanction this « gurse, but he | materials, for ¥ systems %f sociology and sethology as Mr. Mill 

proceeded in a very leisurely manner. He did hot write by has shadowed out wit a kifd of propheti scurity—so far as 

ha ; %. 1h mnloav +} +a) . } - " 

vicht st ss e slow t] Jeo ) 7 = , . — ¢ 

the night’s post, still less did he em; loy the telegray h, but {they will ever be attainable 1%4-man. j 

sent an answer by hand on the tiext day, which the agent ‘3 admitted. i os pe ye : 

. . ~*~ . ML w/ 1 ’ li IS aaumutted, Mm a rough and general way, tiat ther are SuCcL 

received late on Saturday night. The agent would o% course do ig : ee Mie , ; . 
. . distinctive characteristics chiselled into the very substance of men’s 


nothing on the Sabbath. Monday morning he was busy, and 
the Fiscal did not get information of the forgery till three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Meanwhile, of course, Robinson had 
disappeared. He was, however, subsequently apprehended in 
London ; and these facts having been made public at his trial, 
were severely commented on by two of the Glasgow papers. 
The bank has now been sufficiently ill-advised to bring an 
action for libel, 
calcula 


though indeed it must be admitted that, if 

ever an article was written ted to bring a company 

into public hatred and contempt, the art com] 

were of that character. The jury, however, considered 

they were only a fair and reasonable comment on the 

disclos« d, and have found unanim Uusiy for the defender. 
We cannot but hat there is 


lained o 
that 


{ ¢ 
LUCLS 


1cies 


think that 
result on which to congratulate the not that 
the conduct of the Bank or ¥ age ‘upar presents 
any very exceptional turpitude, for the agent seems to have 
stated his motives for screening ‘ee delinquent with great 
candour. He wanted to get as good a dividend for his em- 
ployers and his brother as he could, and he had a personal 
liking for Robinson. But he must have seen that if Robin- 
son was allowed to go on and take up his forged paper, 
he would have to do it at the expense, in some way or other, 
of innocent persons ; and this, as the Glasgow paper said, 

may be prudent, but it is nothonest.” It is not many years 


ago that a 2 precisely similar course was taken by an English 











natures in after life by th cial and intellectual training of our 
several Universities. This is feit especially by those persons whose 
station requires them to pass rapid and decisive judgments upon 


the characters of men, and in doing so to draw largely upon certain 





practical genet itions assumed as axioms. The great lawyer, 
the statesman, the dignified ecclesiastic, has pretty generally his 
own view of the kind of man likely to be formed by a particulai 
university. An eminent pre’ate, now deceased, is said almost to 


have written over the } uham, ** No 
apply.” Among 
against Oxford u 
the 
knows public life 


Dublin man need 
7 
l 


legal men a pretty general prejudice existe 


p to a few years ago. At the moment 
of ¢ 


so thoroughly, 


present 


veteran statesman, himself ambridge and Edinburgh, who 


is supposed to consider an Oxford 
more likely 


man, ceteris pa bus, rather to succeed in Parliament 


or diplomacy. 
An attempt 
l and intellectual, 


ih character- 
s—Ovxfor l, 


} 


l utility. 


to ] ring togeth obvious eno 


some 


istics, mora of the greater Universiti 


Cambridge, and Dublin—may not be without interest an 


1 he 


Two representations have been 


] 
task I 





ight not have been very difficult in the last century. 
that 
nother by 


given of University life at 


period, one by Bishop Lowth, of excessive brightness ; a 
Dr. Vicesimus Knox, of 


true from different point of view 


repulsive blackness. 
but we fear that the master of 


Perhaps both were 
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——E 
Tunbridge Sch 
ttine together our information from many quarters 


ol drew more from the life than the-professor of 
1 drew 1 e 





poetry. I 
‘Gibbon’s Autobiogray ‘*Gray’s Letters,” and 
‘* Swift’s Life”), we should be inctined t 
most ignorant and bigoted, Cambridge the most drunken and 
brutal. Dublin the best 


Oxford they most port wine, at 


(such as 





rd was the 


» say that Oxf 


instructed, yet most savage At 


Cambridge most ale, at 


. : 
drank 


Dublin most spirits; at Oxford most bishop, 


lip, at Dublin most hot punch. At Oxford a viet chancellor 
d to have been unable to walk in 
noured the University with a sud 


Magdalen eating and drinking in disgusting rivalry 





until their stom ichs tou hed the hich table ! At (¢ ambi 
dinner began at twelve o’clock, and drinking at two, withno particu- 
lar time of 1. At Dublin the fun seems to have bi livelier 
and tl ehting more ferocious. Even then a few men 
were always abs ¢ the bett it Ur rsit 
At Cambridve Waterland s theologi stud wi 
intens ol ! ls the } ‘ Gray 18 th 
central fgu l C »or elegant us Kir] VW t 
pure and was reading himself into his grave ata ] 1 when 
Oxford philosophy was represented by two questions in the first 


part of Al lrich, and Oxford scholarship by su h an examination 
as Lord Eldon has reported. At Oxford, 


} r+ | 


Adam Smith 
seem to h been unhappy Horne, Li 
Heber, Lord Eldon, and Jones, have spoken well « 


D I 
We are inclined to suppose that Dublin, during 


— 
Bishops 
i 


the place of 





their educa 

this period of darkness, must have been far in ad f her 
I 

mst is. 1] 5 } lL s« Liv 1 s oI University y i ili- 

bered a su S 1 or emiment ( rch and Stat 1} 

generous §} competition was r ex wit t wh 

University must soon be ea pest ral sw p. ‘I , 


Cyril J first, afterwards a number of enlig! 

arranged tl s-list svstem In so < oY lish 

tact, they | cht about » sol n of conti Chey 

é d tl lard of intellectual training \ lL be 

traditi Oxford since the Reformation, and which was 
pted without question by all th perior minds the pla 





the Aristotelian ethics, an 


knowledge, rather elegant and intelligent than critical, of th 
Greek and Latin poets, became the actual, as it had lor n tl 
ideal, standard Oxford teaching. 

It will readily be seen that this system accounts for 1 “th 
subseq ut tory of Oxford. Such * cour as t nari 
indeed, but admirable in its very narrowness, n cl hal 
of free thoug A man might astered 
thoroughn l yet be grossly ign in the 1 " f tl 
word. Y st have been strong 1] onol 
perhaps of f it with a mind f f thought 
It will be 1 ibered that this 1 1 cw ( lem 





education met with another current of traditional t] ht- 
Anglican Church spirit. The air that blows r M 
Tower, as Sir Walter Scott says, has never been f able to th 
f Pu 
attributed to we know not what underhand 
ieve that Ne 
It is not ours to tread ft 
is for stron: 


growth ¢ The Church movement at Oxford | 


hism. 


wmanism was the birthday of philosophy at Oxfor 





belie 


uther upon this licate ground 





er and subtler pens, in years that are still futur: 
trace the records of that new Port Royal in an opposit rection t 


its prototype, of which Dr. Pusey was the Jansen and Saint Cyran, 








Manning the Arnauld, and Newman—we w 

Pascal. By the will of a king the ploughs! Ss] l r th 

old Port Royal; by the will of a people, or rather, of God, t 

plough share seems destined to pass, in a different sense, ov 
} } + 


the system which our sturdy Protestantism has been taught to 
identify with Rome. But history, always just, if al 
tell, in the one case, as in the other, of lofty spirits given to Gor 


i 


with no grudging devotion; of minds whi h, from vere self- 


Inspection, learned the secret of an ethical subtlety and 1 


unmatched in modern times; of which might, in some 





ambiti 


Instances, have carried no common power to no common eleva- 


tion ; but which, in pure love of Christ, stooped to the school 
as i 


and the penitent ting t) gn ] nusrepresentatio! and 
un po} wity—frow: poa y ity, and hissed alike by 
t ulgar and the free, for the impartial judgment of the day 


t mans, W have been carr L at once beyond ur 
strength and beyond our intentions. We must rapidly pass from 
causes to effects—irom general principles to particular results 
The Oxford man of few years ago was, as we all know, 

medizval, mes Romanizing. If in orders, he restored 
and ritualized until he brought his parish about his ears. He w: 
in his nostrils, so 
orthodox that Mant and D’Oyly, K George the Third and the 
Protestant religion, were ; ich hated as the heretics of whom 
in l more despised Tr} 

when kept in an open 
s into buttons of veweta- 


tion. which, after twenty-four | rs, disappear, but leave behind 


at ly r flay ~ thing like this has been 
the intellectual influ rN nism on many of the b 
Oxford minds. It has pass y tit] ft a certain fine and 
indescribable / nd it. ‘I restorer of churches v 
no gel to the stak a lectern. He still 
es t chastened spk lecent solemnity of the 
Eng cathed: | I It may be tl occa - 
ional writer, in tl B s ( » % ( istian Rem er, 
the J ’ Chu i has learned that Protestantism 
something more than a ca negation—that 


In Lnperish ble el its Of spl I The y yel 


or senator, to wh S} r the R States looked 

like t ideal of a ¢ v 1 Scotland something 
li y of the shadow of death, has since, perhaps, spoke 
his | ling wol for Italian free , and listened with pleasuz 


fu 1 Glad ] lol for a f 
at a 
= y I cy n CLoe 
, 1 
: 
I Oxonian of fif or t y years ¢ ked for " 
n s, to a l If rich, he ! 
v ntly Gotl brick ai - 
T 
l ! iry. H l 
: : . 
K I t i peen fh caer 
tl se waist t ) e ] d from a first l 
] 
I »T L¢ I l \ I I lay the | Ind 


at } 1) ‘ 
A 5 tak ided] - 








learnil and Ar h l son’s Bampton lectu ) t 
¥ much acq : ny English theologian but Magee, 
or with any “ fathe t St. A that only ins 
treatise. 

The best characteristics of the respective Universities on their 
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If a young man aspires to 


yurse seek 


strong side seem to us to be as follows. 
be aman of science or a mathematician, he will of ec 
If his talent is for minute critic 
If he 


Dublin or Cambridge. 
classics, Cambridge must once more bear the palm. 

he will enter at 
Oxford. If he 


extensively, 


to know moral science 


analytically, at Cambridge; if synthetically, at 
would prepare for a public examination, we have little doubt that 
Dublin would pay him best. To develop the faculties harmoni 
to give subtlety of thought and elegance 


at once classical form, logical acuteness, and ethical refi 


ously, 
of expression, to bestow 
the glory of Oxford. For a clergyman, Cambridge or 
lawyer, all three are perhaps 


For a 


is now to be preferred. 
equally good. For a tutor, or schoolmaster, simply as a general 
or **coach,” Dublin is unrivalled. For a 
of Cambridge, an 


or a statesman Oxford is the 





* orind 
Oxford is 
Dublin. F 

Each University has also a 
sentimental, conceited, and unpractical 
ieories, like the unhappy knights-errant 
He may be ignorant of 


man of letters, 





ightly in advance 
best school of the thi 


weaker side. Oxford man is 





not rare ly “viewy,” 


of extreme t 
followed Newman and Comte. 


] 
the mercy 


who have 


elementary mathematics, and incapable of understanding the New- 
tonian system. A Cambridge graduate is not seldom s! , self- 
sufficient, and narrow. A Dublin man is pretty fi ntly pro- 
vincial in thought as well as accent, given to what Englisl 
young men call ** bumptiousness,” and peculiarly liable to $s 


of political and religious fanaticism. The Oxford man at his worst 





is a prim and conceited dilettante,—at his best, a large and liberal 
thinker. The Cambridge man at his worst exhibits stupid con- 
temptuousness or algebraical pedantry,—at his best he is a cyclo- 
peedie scholar like Whewell, a highly cultivated gentleman like 





The 


1 anti- Maynooth agitator ; 


Herschel, Dublin man at his 


worst is a vulgar preacher or a bigot 


a finished writer 


but the education are of first-1 


good specimens of Dublin 


excellence. Oxford and Cambridge would be prot 








like Archer Butler, of writers like Bishop Fitzgerald, of lawyers 
like Cairns, of orators like Whiteside and Plunket. 
AN ENGLISIL COMMONER FOR GREECE 

- Greeks, if would seem, are by no means displeased 

refusal of Don Fern lo to accept the vacan Ile is 
a Catholic and a German, and they are almost equally tired of the 
creed and the nationality. They have set their hearts o 
Englishman as the best rantee for a policy of freed und 
physical progress, and since their first love refuses the ring, a 
half inclined to elect some prominent English statesman. The 


idea, which, as we have before remarked, is a far manlier one than 


that of wandering through Europe with a lantern to discover a 
princeling obscure enough not to be dreaded, is as yet undeveloped ; 
l are Lord Stanley and Mr 


stone. They have been named before in France, and an off 


and the only two names suggeste 





Europe has not been addressed to a subject since the Protector 


declined the Crown, may yet be seriously made. Fither statesman 


would be unobjectionable to Europe, if either could be induced to 


accept 5 but if the Greeks once resolve to st p out of the royal 


suitabl 


class they might find, even among Englishmen, much mor 


rulers than these. 
Mr. Gladstone's first claim i 
Philhellene, but the schol 


given him that reputation by 


n their eyes is his 


chai t as a 





‘finement of taste 


= 1 
rship ana re 


no means fit their possessor for the 


rough work of rule. It is not to the delicate critic that we 


for governing power, nor does Greece want aman to whom the 
call for action always suggests a scruple. Lord Stanley, again, is an 
administrator, and, perhaps, though this is not proved, one of a very 
for 


The new King of the Greeks must create, not 


high order ; but the capacity required by the Greeks is not on 
administration. 


} 


which the want of 


uliarl; 


guide, and creation is precisely the faculty for 


imagination so conspicuous in Lord Stanley disables his 


pec 


mind. Similar objections might, we doubt not, be raised against 
any English statesman, and the true mode of finding the candidate 
is to define the qualities really required. 

The next King of the Greeks we take it oucht tobe above all 
things a governing man, and a governing man of a very peculiar 
kind. tis Napol 


be of no use at all. There is nothing which needs repression in 


A simple despot, even if as able as L 


Greece, but much which requires cultivation. The people, too, 
with much of the Asiatic in their cl 


haracters, the disposition to 


alternate long seasons of rest with spasms of terrible energy, to 





ism of the 
desires 
Dublin; if 





trust to imagination rather than to laborious thought, and to 
despise mere truth as requiring no intellectual acumen, are Euro- 
pean in this ;—-they have a taste for political dealings, a belief in 
the value of politics, and a very high capacity for some forms of 
Their 


must carry 


political action. ruler to succeed must link them into his 


government, their sympathies as well as their suffrages, 
r, convince. 


the midst of the buzz of discussion, and influence opinion by means 


and, while commandin Only a man who can rule in 
ever draw out and utilize the half latent force 


At the same time a mere constitutionalist, an ad 


other than force, will 

of the Greek. 

ministrator working through the people alone, would, though 
more popular, be The next 
King of the Greeks make, and 


merely one to keep going, and no artist either in state- 


almost as useless as the autocrat. 


will have a -constitution to 


not 


craft or painting can ever create according to a popular vote 
could searcely have carried out his ideas, had n 


Even Cavour 


his strangely exceptional position, the absolute identity between 


him and the people, enabled him, an aristocrat in grain, to 


be at once cemagogue and dictator, each in its highest sens 


Greece, too, though full of ability, is wanting in men trained to 





must for years to come direct, not obey 


statesmanship, and the King ; 
fol the y 





his Cabinet. He must maintain constitutional forms, 
provide the training-school, and he must in great crises give 
to a visible national will; but in the daily work of Government 


especially in the removal of obstacles, he must be the guiding 
Gr 


and destr y any 








example, has 


band 


it, or submit to see progress stop. ece, for 





plenty of men competent to break up given 


f brigands. But Greece has not the men who could lay down 


i 


val of all the causes of brigan lage, : ine! 





> ren 


» and more 


to them for years, and crush crime by influences stronger 


searching than the direct application of force. ‘The Sovereign, in 
fact, must be his own Premier, and yet rul by eliciting the 
] apt to be j lous 


streneth of whicl 
or afraid. 
controllable as that of the force 
al l, like th m, t nding i 

There is but on 
» could fulfil 
fulfilled them, who have solved the problem of constitutional auto- 


Premiers are 


all but first-class 


Gi -e needs a lord whose action shall be almost as un- 


sof nature, yet like them beneficent, 
ulways to reproduction. 
f men in this country, perhaps kt 


all thes 


} 
Cideas 


conditions, who, indeed, have 


anywhere, wh 


cracy, and have held the double position of rulers to whom resist- 
unce was impossible, 


We mean, of 
tor 





yet who had always to rule by convincin 
It is impossible 
like 


been, not to reflect for a moment on 


our Indian proconsuls. 


course 


any one who knows what the career of a man Sir 


John Lawren has the 


results such a king might produce in Greece. He has done all 


that Greece requires, and met the very difficulties by which her 
Government will 
a country whose 
West, he had to produce a vital reform without shocking a martial 


No Sikh could stop him, for example, 


ye surrounded. 


1 
i 


Invested with absolute power, in 
institutions were all to be adapted to those of the 
and sensitive race. if he 
»all the public treasure on schools, or could interfere in 
But then, if 


those schools suited them, the 


chose to wast 
the smallest degree with their internal organization. 
Sikhs could not be 
schools must all have been closed, for compulsion was out of the ques- 
If the Proconsul decided th 
tenure, there was no external force 


convinced that 
tion. at there must be a change in the 
to resist, only if he could not con- 
vince the majority of notable Sikhs that the said change was decently 
fair, the proj ct must go to the He could hang anybody, 
but out of He 
had to encounter brigandage, to which that of Greece is childs 
l He 


play, and in six months it had disappeared from his province. 
had to make an Oriental state solvent, and long before his reign 


ground. 


not risk the throwing of estates cultivation. 


had ended, during the height of the mutiny, while it seemed that 
paper of the Central 
Government had gone down forty per cent., Sir John Lawrence's 
promises were accepted as if they had been hard cash. The local 


Parliament, a number of notables, called whenever the governor 


the British power was rocking, and the 


needed popular help, were persuaded into a resolution against in- 
fanticide as operative as an Act. All this while Sir John Lawrence, 
despotic as far as his legal authority was concerned, and really 
despotic in politics, was compelled at every step to obtain the 
assent of the governing class. There is no Parliament assembled 
in an extra-reguiation province, and no law which compels a pro- 
consul to hearken to any man below him; but then no law can 
be werked unless the offi 
commanded, for they cannot be removed without trial, and it is this 





They must be convinced, not 


— 
rove. 
ii 


duplex position, this autocracy exercised under opinion, which 
I A t 
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uation might jua 


. lost. Gen Phay is changed Pegu, a vast sw . which 
, found aln thout population, into a contented and wealthy 
Y province, in which, alone in Asia, wages have risen to the English 
4S level, and working-men are clothed insilk. Sir Bartle Frere, now 
Ss roverning B mbdayv., wi uld n t ask tl ret years to make tal ec as 
- orderly as Suffolk, to redeem her debt, and to cover her territory wit] 
id railroads ; to give vitality to her education, and toattract the personal 
ban regard of Greek who comprehended his country’s needs 
,' ‘These, and t Ky clish statesmen, are the men whom Greer 
™ requires ; and it is little to our credit that, possessing such a reser 
- of strength, one enjoyed by no other ¢ uuntry on earth, we should 
on ‘ habitually fling it away 
n- rHE SEAS AND SNOWS IN MARS. 
t. MuUERE : hay no ot ntific interests ibsorbing 
as tl 1 open glimpses to us of the possible cond ns 
ne of life in lds which man can never hope to pei 
ve trate, except by nse of vision When, about ten years ago, 
= Dr. Whewell exerted himself to persuade us that tl stellar and 
tte planetary spiritual desert, with the ex n of 
7 the litt planetary oasis inhg l man, his hypothesis was 
ie received, not so much with incredulity as with intellectual resent 
ment. ‘The interest which astronomy excites half consists in th 


ha pleasure of conceiving 
which t 


life of a ln 


the g 


re 


at Vv 


d differences of situation would introduc 


int How t 





ariety of intellectual conditions 


into th 


wealth of moons would affect 


= in emigi he 

in the inl itants of J ipitel whether it has stimulated thei icn- 
he tific powcrs, up} ne them to have clentifix powers, In ti 

ial ume proportion in which o1 ingle moon has stimulated ow 
he own,—whether the four moons figw four times as n 

re Jovian poetry and mythology as one single moon in « —what 
‘if effect tl I l lu I lipses have had on their ;: nica 
w progress,—what the consequence of the enormous weight which 
Oe the great bulk of Jupi r gives to both inanimate and animat 


bodies, 


Jovian architecture and Jovian 


yinnast! 


whether the very short days and nights. of | than five | $ 
_ ] l | ac 

each, tend to int tu tivity les) o fast s] 
tly l vity ( pair, to fas or 8! 

haste or dawdling, — all these ques unanswerable as th l 
ly, : ; : 
He are part and pare or the ut interest With Wi \ ivest 
id : gate the Jovian astronomy. Who can help interesting himself 
H profoundly in the same way about the Saturnian rings Do the 

e ” 

inhabitants of the two rings (if any) communicate across the very 

on : : . ns 
vonsiderable d , 74 ] } . ‘ 

hat inconsiderable distance of 1,790 miles? —~a telegraph across it 


would not b 


as we may call them, 


so far from the 


l tl 


1] 
le 


Ring-ract San 


all to u 


insol yu 
and do put su 
intensity of in 


iterest 


going still farther 
t 


existence of d 





so long as th 


e Saturnian 


away 


he Universe—what was the 


at th 


et 


may be 


questions, 
n questions to 


with whicl 


from 


uuble and differen 
other was first recognized? 


Atlantic 


mn 


interior ring as it is round the circumferent 
own Earth—and what 


t] 





cret 


; 


t-c 


Surely it was the surprise to the 
nation of so new a situation as the (possible) inhabitants of any 
planet of one of these suns would occupy. They would some- 


the 
al } 


telegraph. an the Ringers, | 


habitants of the ball 


it is not 
e of our | 
ethnological relations of th« 


No doubt these ar 
Tact 


e-Taces ? 


the mere 


pursue the subject Or agan 
centre of our own situati n 
of the delight with which th 


yloured suns moving round each 


imap 





rown, DI t l 
I bout lil h Saturn, | 
ul it would fe 
I th sul how very t I 
' W 1 density very littl 
Or Satu les py I ly t 
tl r] Ww rlds r W “i Vv te ‘ 
y l { I dl wo 
‘py yr tot Knglis ) 
l threv ‘ \ nk 
g t ca or t ] 
Wh obviously felt |! self t 
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was ever less well grounded. The calculation is made on the prin- 


ciple that Mars is so much farther from the sun that the int 


+ 


his rays is there only 4-9ths of their intensity here. That is true. 


sity of 


But then so much more dk pen is on the collecting effect of a thick 
atmosphere than on the mere intensity of the sun’s rays, 
that water will freeze on Mount Blane, where the mere rays are cer- 
tainly much intenser, while it is summer heat in the valleys 
below. Accordingly, if the Martial atmosphere be only slightly 
denser than our own, the diminution in intensity would be in great 
measure compensated. So much for priori reasoning. Now what 
is the fact? The polar snows of Mars can be distinctly seen. A 
white spot of excessive brilliancy at the pole, which diminishes as the 
summer draws on, and enlarges again with winter, has been observed 
by many astronomers in Mars. Tow is this compatible with water 
freezing at its equator and alcohol at its temperate zone? Mr. 


Lockyer watched the south pole of Mars throughout last autumn. 


Early in last August the southern hemisphere of Mars would b: 
entering on the season which corresponds with us to our May. In 
and September, he saw 
Mars dwindle from about 


about a month’s time, between August 
southern pole of 


the white spot at the 


20 deg. to 10 dee. In other words, the snow melted—for that this 


1¢ melting o! the snow is scarce ly 


phenomenon is caused by t 
doubted—from about 80 deg. south latitude up to 90 deg, south 
latitude, as the summer heat came on. The 
stationary, if not beginning to extend again before the observa- 
tions ceased, nearly three months after the polar snow had begun to 
dwindle. ‘This is a very remarkable confirmation, and even exten- 
sion, of Beer and Miidler’s observations. They noted the decrease, 
but no decrease so rapid as that observed by Mr. Li wkyer. 


m the 


Mr. Lockyer’s observations are also very interesting 
forms of what we may fairly call the oceans and inland seas of the 
southern hemisphere and equatorial regions of Mars. The obse1 
vations are so clearly defined and agree so well in general out- 
line, with all that have been made for the last thirty 
years, that it is at least quite certain that they ar 
permanent features of the planet, and not merely bands of clouds 
It is assumed that the permanent dark surfaces,—many of which, of 
exceedingly remarkable shapes, have now been verified again and 
again by successive observers,—represent either seas, or permanent 
rifts and chasms in the planet,—seas, of course, be ing much the 
more likely, — while the brighter regions indicate the more 
pertect reflection of light from the surface of continents or 
land,—the permanently dazzling spots being confined to the 
polar snows. If this be so, we can assert that several very 
remarkable seas,—including inland seas,—some of them con- 
nected, and some not connected by straits, with still larger 
seas, are now defined in the southern hemisphere, in which (as 


1uch more 


is the case also with the Earth) water seems to be 1 
widely spread than in the northern hemisphere. ‘There is, for exam- 
ple, a southern-sea exceedingly like our Baltic in shape. And there 
is another, and still more remarkable sea, now defined by the obser- 
vationsof many successive observers, near the equator,—a long strag- 
gling arm, twisting almost in the shape of an § laid on its back 
from east to west, which is at least a thousand miles in length and 
a hundred in breadth, as if a channel as wide as that between 
Liverpool and Dublin existed in equatorial Africa, and ran inland 
for a thousand miles or more. ‘The masses of land in Mars appear 
to be least unbroken in the northern hemisphere,—but it is long 
since we have had any good opportunity of observing the northern 
hemisphere of Mars, as its year is so nearly equivalent to two 
earthly years, that it continually returns into proximity with the 
Earth, with the same southern pole towards us. ‘The improved 
instruments of the last generatidn have therefore been employed as 
yet successfully only on the southern hemisphere. 

There is every reason, then, to think that human life on Mars might 
be very much like human life on the Earth. ‘The light cannot be 
so bright, but the organs of sight may be so much more susceptible 
as to make the vision quite as good. The heat is probably less, as 
the polar snows certainly extend further; but by no means less in 
proportion to the lessened power of the solar rays. ‘The density 
of the rocks and geological strata is very nearly the same, 
and the peculiar red colour of the planet has sometimes been 
ascribed to a preponderance of red sandstone. The weight of 
bodies there is nearly half what it is on our Earth, so that muscular 
Christianity, if it exist there, produces much greater apparent 


effects for the same amount of effort. The whole condensation of 


white spot was | 


} 


society may be greater, since the surface of the planet is one 


quarter only of the surface of the Earth—a moral advantage, as we 
| conceive it, to which only Americans, with their quantitative ideas 
of civilization, will be blind. It would appear at present that there 


| is less sea and more land in proportion, on Mars than on the Earth; 


but of this we are scarcely yet competent to judge; and if it be so, 
this is, we fear, a disadvantage t w Martial neightours, as the 
sea has always proved anything but ** dissociating,” as Horace calls 
it, in the later stages of civilization. Finally, the Martialites (if 


Martialites there be) have probably no moon, but get an additional 
half-hour in every diurnal revolution to make up for this disadvan- 
tage, and their year is twice as long as ours; so that their thought 
and actions have probably a longer stroke, as we may say ; that is, 
they have less temptation to be constantly taking stock of theit 


progress. 





MGR. MORLOT AND THE DISTRESS IN FRANCE 
ONDENT 


December 30. 1862. 


From our SreciaL Corres 


** T, the undersigned, Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Paris, 
whom I had the honour to accompany on that mission of peace and 
charity which he had undertaken, attest that, so far as it wa 
possible to judge in the midst of a great confusion, he was not 
struck by those who defended the barricades. 

(Signed * TaqureMet, Vicar-General. 
‘20th of June, 1848.” 

| Tuts attestation, the orginal of which has, for a long time, been 
in my possession, proves beyond dispute that the death of the in- 
|trepid prelate who, during the insurrection of June, went to meet 
the insurgents for the purpose of pacifying them, was not the re- 
sult of a crime, as has been too often repeated and too generally 
believed, and that, if the responsibility of it must fall on a party 
—which Heaven forbid !—it would be on what was then called the 
reactionary party. 

However it may be, a fearful drama this was; and a fearful 
drama was, too, the death of Sibour, Affre’s successor, stabbed by 


}a priest in the church of St. Genevieve du Mont, at the 


close of a solemn religious ceremony. Cardinal Morlot has 
made a less tragical end. He died quietly, after having 
enjoyed the telegraphic blessings of the Pope and the fare- 
well visit of Napoleon. 
upon the principle that he must spare his horse who intends to ride 
far. A son of a pastrycook of Langres, he worked his way to 


In fact, he was the very man to act 


ecclesiastical dignities, owing to a remarkable mixture of sagacity 
and suppleness. No one knew better how to * 

chou.” No one more successfully coaxed Czesar into provisionally 
shaking hands with Rome. ‘To his influence are to be traced those 


seeming concessions of the Papal Court, which are, at present, 


meénager la chévre et 


spoken of hopefully by some, and sneeringly commented upon by 
others. He had a hand in M. Drouyn de Lhuys’s accession to 
office. There is little doubt that he will be regretted in the reli- 
gious world, and still more, perhaps, in the Senate, where he stood, 
of course, for the maintenance of the temporal power of the Pope. 
The Cathedral of Notre Dame, the repairs of which had just been 
brought to completion, or nearly so, after a work of twenty years, 
awaited him for Christmas. Like his predecessors, he fell at the 
entrance into the land of promise 

It would be idle to dwell here upon the various speculations to 
which the death of the Archbishop of Paris has given rise. Nor 
is there much to be said about the report of M. Fould, which was 
published at length in the Moniteur. ‘That the Minister should be 
compelled to confess to a deficit was fully expected ; and, if people 
were astonished at anything, it was at the fact of the expenses of the 
Mexican war for the year 1862, amounting to eighty-three millions 
of francs only. Suspicious minds decidedly disbelieve the state- 
ment; but granted it is accurate, what could be better calculated 
to bring into strong relief the ruinous character of the Imperial 
policy ? However, Mexico has for a while ceased to be the chief 
topic of conversation, public attention being engrossed by the 
distress which is known to prevail in the manufacturing districts, 
and is made still more heartrending by being contrasted with th 
traditional gaicties of the ‘“* Premier jour de l’an.” 

The Lancashire distress has been described as 
the vastness of the calamity, iu the patience of the sufferers, and 


‘unparalleled in 


in the abundant generosity that has hurried to their relief.” It is 
but too true that, in France, the efforts of public 
relieving the distressed have not, up to this moment, been so fruit- 


ful as they have been in England ; but the national calamity under 


benevolence at 


which the labourers are groaning on the other side of the Channel 
is hardly less lamentable, and their fortitude is not less worthy of 
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About eleven me ro the workmen in the S of those who, in px t of phila t] vy. want to be convince by 

In férie had much ado to find employment : to be employed now | facts and figures 
is, for the most part of them, next to impossible, and, in many Besides, people were at a loss to comprehend why Normandy 
places, absolutely impossible. How mournful the transfor tion | had rapidly sunk under the w ht, whilst Alsace was not heard 
undergone by so many rich towns and happy valleys! N« nger | sounding the note of alarm. Cotton has grown scarce, true 
is that cheering noise to be heard which testified to the develop- | still it is not absolutely wanting In Alsace spindl we in 
ment of a sy life in our cotton mills. ‘The fires are extinct. | motion, looms have not stopped Why Because the manu 
Che workmen have d rsed The looms are silent. One may | facturer the old ks in the di t of Mulh ex 
form an idea of the mber of families doomed to starvation by | hausted t ! \ kets wl they could provid 
reflecting in t partment of the S Inf lone, the } tl \ t raw 1 \ threatened to fall sh 
cotton t sets notion mor the fourt] part « V | t< not I | uted to the reity 
numl fs lles that are worked all Fran Day f l ly l t f Liverpool and Le H ul 
lay, nig f eht, the « 38 red by bands of rtant On t h of t 1 t forn ‘ | 
tunate } who creep along l to door, ask for ad | of 1.000 bales, and 1 latter of 611 Chat t pl i 
and shelter. Railway stations besieged by poor half-naked ton in both towns, when compared with the price .of the manu 
hildi with emaciated f imploring the assistance of the | factured articles, bring to painful relief the loss to be under 
travell All this misery is to |} n. How much more affect- | g by the manufacturer cannot be denied ; but if Alsace has, up 
ing still t inseen distress of those w had rather die than beg, | to the present moment, been able to resist the crisis, how is it that 
1d of tl too, who, having either to attend an aged parent or | Normandy, which is much more favourably situated, being as it 
to nurse a baby are, as it were, imprisoned in their wretched | were next door to the Havre, and next door to Paris, was not 
dwellin fou l equal to th emergency ? 

[he f ving figures will enable you to judge of the extent of Phere has been a great deal of talk about the liberality of som 
the evil. Norman manufacturers who, whilst letting their hands want work, 

Ther: 1 tl Seine Inf ure 2,200,000 spindles ; 14,000 provided for their s ipport by selling their stocks at a very high 
looms ; 32 chintz manufactures, and 64,000 hand-looms Well, | price But quick-sighted people were not long in perceiving that 
in ordinary times, the manufactures employ 50,000 working- | this pretended generosity was nothing but a good speculation. 


} 


men. Now-a-days they employ scarcely 20,000. Consequ ntly, | Hence the saying of M. Imber Keechliu : ** What claim to bein 


30,000 are out of work. Each hand-loom must occupy a man, | praised might I have, were I to deduct 25,000 or 30,000 francs from 
and a woman or a child, in all, 128,000 hands. Since the crisis, | a profit of 200,000 or 300,000 frances which the sale of my cotton 
five weavers out of six stand still for want of work ; in other | is sure to yield m ‘ 

words, there are about 102,000 weavers in a state of starvation. Not These are some of the reasons why the amount of the subserip 
do those fare much better whose work is, either directly or indirectly, | tions made to the fund for the relief of the unemployed operatives 
connected with the manufactures ; so that the number of persons | did not exceed 600,000 francs. 


in utter destitution round Rouen is reckoned at 260,000. As the night | This is very little, indeed ; and, to use the language of M. 
comes on, all the by-streets begin to swarm with famished spectres. | Charles Dolhfus, a few drops of water are not enough to extinguish 
In the surrounding country, little boys wander up and down in|a great fire. But, you may depend upon it, the heart of Fran 

quest of a Iew potatoes. Sometimes they are obliged to go so} has not yet ceased t beat. She will not let so many of her 
far in order to get them that they cannot come back home but the hildren die of hunger. For she is aware that, in the present 
day after. In many a ** commune .” withered leaves are burnt in | juncture, it is not only the fate of some thousands of men that i 
lieu of wood or coals. No bed, no linen, are to be found there. | at stake, but the honour of a whole nation. nay its very existence, 
The children sleep on a bit of rotten straw, the parents ona as there is no real vitality in a nation which is not continually 
plank. live to the sense of its social responsibility. , 

Need I say that, under the circumstances, the French did not A. FREEMAN. 


forget that, if charity begins at home, it ought not to be confined PRERERD cake : 
. -qcane gt Pn 9 aera tat aa we NORTHERN OPINION. 
to home? Subscriptions have been raised everywhere in aid of a 


: : : FrRoM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

general Relief Fund. Contributions have been sent into that fund . } F : : ' 
¢ ' . d rk, De ver 16, 1862 
from every quarter Che Pope himself has come to the rescue, but st / ; ; ; 
aT . : MACCHIAVELLI somewhere says that the men who rule in public 
not without a flourish of trumpets—the clerical press overlooking r ' f bly tl t of 
‘ . a ‘ iy alfairs in times o eace are Inevitably thrown out o ower In a 
the fact that the Holy Father receives infinitely more than he gives, I 


thanks to the pious rent levied on the laity with undefatigabl 
ardour by the ‘* Peter’s Pence Committees.” The Count de Cham- 


time of war, simply because their minds, habituated to a certain 
course of thought and of action, are incapable of true relations to 


, a : . ; the new order of things. I do not recall his exact words, but this 
bord could hardly fail to follow the example set by his Holiness; “4 : 
. . is his idea in my clumsy speech. It is no use, says some rough 


his contribution to the relief fund for the unemployed operatives . - 
. : : : American, putting round pegs into square holes; it isn't * a fit, 
amounts to 10,000 frances. The lukewarmness of the clergy has been hat. ; 
: a ; — . and you can’t make it one. High statesmanship is only sound 
noticed. However, it is but fair to state that Christian charity ; ; : . 
: * |}common sense. ‘Lhe polished Italian was no wiser than the rough- 
breathes in every word of the pastoral letter which was issued on . 
" ia : wn American, only he was more polished. The truth both 
this occasion by the Archbishop of Rouen. ‘ F m 
he : , recognized needs to have a practical application in our affairs as 
At the close of last week the amount of the subscriptions was as 


roll our next great step forward in the Revolution. The great difficulty 
follows :— | 


the onward course of events in this country, for the last two years, 


Francs. 
‘ : —" ; Bagesccnens has had to contend with is the want of new men—the round pegs 
List of the Trading Classes aS _ io 74,467°75 13 
4 u ' 1 remained in the square holes—the old minds have still held power 
ot the t ; eee ove eee ove UU,000"450 - . 
“guess cictee gs in the new affairs, and “the machine” has consequently been 
of the 7 PS ao tien ass see aoe 9,702°00 ” ’ * 
' *run” under every possible disadvantage. ‘The old road-carriag¢ 
of the D i? oie eee — ate ete 69°07 . : 
tl ‘ V i have been left to run upon the new iron track. One must be 
, Of the ¢ i ali eee ose ee 0,20 t. 
; P adapted to the other before we shall make much progress. 
192. 924-85 I think I said in a former letter, that for more than a quarter of 


—— a century past the people of this country had been subjected to a 


poured in, and the whole amount of the sums hitherto colle ted is a ; 
| hallowed thing beyond the reach of Church or State, among all ou 


first days of the present week the donations have 


process of education that taught them that the one good and 


600,000 frs. : 

72 . ; ‘ institutions, was slavery. It was admitted, it is true, as an abstract 

Unfortunately, many circwnstances have concurred in damping ! . s admitted, = pa > 
: © | dogma, that human bondage was not a positive good, but it was 

the zeal of the subscribers. eet ed ‘ : 

only, as men admit that the human family ought to be, and was 


First of all, it was in vain that the great Norman manufacturers 


} br : ; capable of being, free from all wretchedness, and poverty, and 
were summoned by public opinion to unfold the causes and to . as : “ee ; = 
: : crime ;—true enough as a philosophical and Christian proposition, 


determine the extent of the prevailing distress. ‘The moment they 


applied to } 


but utterly impracticable in the present condition of human affairs 
I pen y] » on b yf . ratives wr » rs 9 . 

wu venevolence on behalf of the operatives in their and of human character. [he concrete, practical fact that has 
employ, it was naturally expected they should make known what been pounded into us is that slavery was so interwoven into our 





they themselves had done towards alleviating the evil; and this | social and political system that it partook of much that 
expectation was frustrated. By concealing from the public their} was absolutely good, and that to attempt to tear it 
own personal sacrifices, they supplied with a pretext the scepticism | out could only lead to the utter destruction of the whole 
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system. Nor have you in England been free from the! preparing, ready to assert itself the moment the North should 
influence of this teaching. We have sent you instructions from | declare by a deliberate decision, through the ballot-box, or oth 
the pulpit and from social life, and when you have asked, as you | authoritative and official manner, that it no longer acknowledged 
never failed to do—* But how about slavery in your great Re- | moral allegiance to the dogma of the sacredness of slaveholdii 
public 2” our reverend divines and our thrifty merchants have | And the Southern revolt was met by a Northern revolution, 
never failed for a ready answer. Th re might be a certain incom- which had been eTOWI rand sti noethening und r the ar lavery 
patibility between slavery and the Sermon on the Mount, but we | teachings, in a thousand forms, for five and twenty years. It wa 
were eminently a practical people ; in practice the system was not,|the shock and encounter of the sudden outbreak of two 
1 for 


on the whole, a bad one, and the most mischievous and dangerous | hidden forees—which, nevertheless, many wise men had f ° 
J 


people in the world were the Abolitionists, who would not take into | seen must come. and was evel 
i I 


1 
consideration the fitness of things temporal, but pestilently insisted | encounter of a growing civilization, based on clear views of 
] 


upon the fitness of things eternal. How many sleek American | Christian duty, of political economy, and the true ends of huma 
doctors of divinity have thus prophesied smooth things to you in | government with a semi-barbarism resting on the slavery of th 
England? low many cotton-brokers and bond-brokers have poor and the weak, that would reduce the whole commonwealt 
promised you 10 per cent. or 20 per cent. for your money in | to its own low estate lo such a conflict there can be but on 


American stocks and trade, if only slavery could be left alone, to | jssue. It must be fought out to the end, till one or the other for 


die out in God’s good time, when want and sorrow should cease | js completely triumphant. There can be no more peace between 


from off the face of the earth ? them. no more comprt mise, and no more concealment 

But there has been in all this another schoolmaster abroad who Not that we have all learned this yet, as witness the great 
taught another doctrine. In all these years the Abolitionists have | Democratic party. Most of the honest men have already left th 
been a small, a despised, and, according to the world’s ways, party, and the few still remaining in it of that class are 1 
very uninfluential class. But they have been a terribly per- | honest than intelligent. For the rest, it is made up of the 


sistent one. ‘They may not have had, as a whole, more than | men who never think, the stock in trade of demagogues who be- 


average brains, but a purpose possessed them which put aside all long to this side or that, as they think it will best pay. It is made 
social relations, all political ambition, all worldly hopes, all | up largely of your late fellow-subjects, now our fellow-citizens, 
selfish ends—the one idea of justice to the negro. Justice—that | from Ireland, who are taught by their leaders to hate the negro a 
was all. That a man owned himself, should have a day's wages their rival in the labour-market, but who will be as easily led 
for a day’s work, that his wife was his wife, his children his the other way, when the Democrats learn that the slaveholders, 
children. It was a great idea, when we come to consider it in all | their masters, are no longer powerful 
its relations, and they stuck to it, and have preached it for thirty We have entered then upon a new era—have taken up under 
years with their lives in their hands. It never influenced the | the impulse of new ideas th work of free government, where the 
price of cotton, or brought about a fall in the Stock Market. The framers of the Constitution laid it down, and it was forgotten. It 
people who only give what little thinking they are capable of to | is a revolution “to be continued,” and it demands the new men 
the price of merchandise could not make much of it, and, indeed, that it has not yet brought to the work. Our misfortune has been 
id not try, except when offered the pleasant pastime of mobbing | that thus far the war has been in the hands of old political leaders 
an Abolitionist. But others did take thought of it, and in aj who have conducted it as aforetime they have carried on a poli- 


thousand ways the idea was cast abroad, got into the heads of | tical campaign, men of the Seward and Weed stamp. Seward, 


growing children, and presently a generation had sprung up whom i the philosophy of whose whole life is falsified by a settlement 
Abolitionism had educated more or less completely. Here and through violent means, of the slavery question ; Weed, who can 
there was a wise man like John C. Calhoun, who believed in ideas, | conceive of no higher interest involved in the war than an 
and saw to what we were coming. The cloud was not so | unlimited interest in army contracts. But thenew men will come 


big as a man’s hand when he pointed to it, and said, if it grows as | in due season. for the creat operations of Nature have their own 


such clouds do—as ideas do which have their roots in the consciences laws. An AMERICAN. 
of men—then shall we have to choose between slavery and the | a 
Union. He was laughed at as the Abolitionists were laughed at; SPINOZA AND PROFESSOR ARNOLD. 


but it has turned out that nobody was right but John C. Calhoun | To true Eprror oF THE *“ SPECTATOR.” 
and the Abolitionists. The anti-slavery idea made Mr. Lincoln Srr,—Youasked me to notice in the Spectator the new translation 
President. It was only, to be sure, its negative form, but that was | of Spinoza’s T'ractatus Theologico-Politicus, which Mr. Triibner 
enough for the South, which, in the lapse of years and the progress | has put forth. My only qualification for such a task would be 


of events, had become persuaded of the truth of M 


t y. but to t 


his treatise on 


Calhoun’s | that 1 have given some study, not to ly 
doctrine, that the Union must end the day the anti-slavery idea | met uphysics and ethics of its author, without which I conceive it 
pronounced itself, in any sort, negatively or | sitively, as the | must be unintelligible; that I have discovered in all his work 


voice of the North. We are not accustomed to put it in that | profound instruction and profound reasons for personal humilia 





form, but the simple truth is that it is the North that is revolu- | tion; that I have honoured and loved the man far more than any of 


tionary. But it was the revolution of growth, the grand but his sp culations. I eould not. however. in virtue of these 
simple progress of ideas, unfolding and establishing itself in the | merits put forth any claim to bea reviewer of the “ Tractate, 
creation of law and in the organization of the State. At the | seeing that they all appear to be possessed in a much higher m 


South it was only revolt—revolt against nature and God's laws. | sure by Professor Arnold, who has given an account of the book 
he slaveholders knew that as mere men they were a handful— | jn J/aemillan’s Magazine ; and seeing that he combines with them 


only 300,000 among 30,000,000—and weak ; that power belonged | other gifts to which I can make no pretension—an exquisite 
to them only as an order recognized asar pre sentative interest in clearness of style. and that high culture to which he refers so often 
Congress. Pheir mastership was dependent on continual aggres- | in his article. How great my envy is of these endowments | 
sion ; to resent and reject was to end it for ever. ‘They could no} shall perhaps show, while I notice one or two faults into which, | 


. —_— —— . = P . - 4 4 : - 
more brook equality than submission. Aut Cesar, aut nullus.| think. the accomplished writer has been betrayed by his conscious- 


That was the price of their existence as a dominant order. An | ness of possessing them. 
idea that had grown from one man to a great people in a quarter} 1, Nothing can be more skilful and brilliant than Mr. Arnold's 
of a century could no more stop, than the progress of the seasons| swnmary of the contents of this treatise. All its rough edges 
could hesitate or go backward. They had nothing else to do but | are rounded off with a cleverness which only those who are 
revolt. Should a continent, blessed with free labour, be open to tolerably well acquainted with it can appreciate. Above all, any 
all the world, or should it, desolated by the labour of the slave and | allusion is carefully suppressed to those parts of Spinoza’s ethics 
cursed with the mastership of slave-owners, shut out the poor of | which might lead the reader to question the statement that his 
older continents, as it halted in its prosperity, and then surged object was, in the ordinary as well as in the highest sense, a moral 
backwards? 'The South was true to its order, and rose in insur- one—that the love of God was the basis of his teaching und the 
rection against the progress of civilization, Christianity, and the | end of his life. Being satisfied that this was Spinoza’s funda- 
true interests and rights of the whole human race. mental idea, Mr. Arnold deems that nothing should be introduced 

If I am right, as I believe I am in all this, it explains much | into a sketch of him which does not serve for the illustration of it. 
that has seemed inexplicable to you, that has been inexplicable to| I submit that this course, however tempting, is a dangerous one. 
a multitude of our own people. The Southern insurrection was no| I do not deny—lI fully believe—that Spinoza’s aim was a moral 
sudden ¢meute, a result merely of a Presidential election, but a| one. I know, however, also, that he used language, not carelessly 
foregone conclusion for which the Southern mind had long been| (when did he ever write carelessly?) but with the fullest 
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deliberation-—as a necessary development and outcome of his 
system—which led one of his correspondents to charge him 
with a tendency to the lowest epicurism, which in our own day has 


induced a man so little infected with any orthodox prejudices as 


a kin 


assert for himself 


to be one of 


individuality, his « 
_ 


he gets by that 


d. Iseein him th 
a human posit n. 
ywn will, his own cor 


sacrifice is an idea ¢ 


most pathetic struggles to 
He would give up his own 
But 


fa Being in which the race 


science, to obtain it 







Michelet, 
unfathomable abyss which Spinoza opened. 
Mr. Arnold's artic 


unfair de 


in with 


tion of Spinoza’s books ? 


I 
should give no heed to these 


} + M + } + 
lamations, 18 1 NOt possible that 


M. Saisset’s elaborate intr 


That writer is as honest 
That writ is hone 


duction to the Fr 


Suppose the 


some of them m Ly 


to affirm that all morality and all freedom are lost in th« 


read 


rs or 


extravagant and 


as a crit be; he has the personal respect for Spinoza which 
every on inted with his life must have; he is i icted i 
the history European philosophy before the tin ft great 
Jew, and iis time ; yet heis fairly puzzled by what appears to h 





the enorn 


mtradictions in Spinoza’s ethical er 





that maxim from which Mr. Arnold so naturally and gracefully 
deduces theologico-political treatise, not as a dishonest one, or 
as ont rely introduced for effect—he is far from any 
—but certainly as one which it is exceedingly hard to 1 wit 
other st nts equally Spinozistic, as little to be ‘ked 1 
any caref ident 

Those who read the sketch of this able Frenchn having pre- 
viously a 1 Mr. Arnold’s statements will be sorely p l 
They will sus their countryman of a pious fraud, which I 
am sure he is incapable—which he would look up t only for 
us priest They will experience a vehement r mn st the 
man whose errors had been hidden from them I 
which th nsider the circumstances of his life—the ten 
isolation of it from all ties of kindred and of nation—must deem 


nd unreasonable. 


] 1, : 
make m marvel that he could grasp 80 


uncharitabl I find enough in his history to 


much of the 


which the Rabbins who excommunicated him and the Christian 


who stood aloof from him, thought he had no shar I cannot feel 
the least that he should ignore the relation of polit to 
theology; that his great labour should be to separate them 

that in doing so he shouid explain away the divine history 


of his ra that he should turn its prophets into ¢ 


imaginative men, who were exceedingly good, but yet told 


a great many shocking lies. One is infinitely 
what he has held fast and taught us of the bk 
were bestowed on the sons of Abraham. 
for the m 


Descartes 


One is grateful also 


taphysical truths which he seized and appropriate 


Chat he should not have been able to bring the two lessons 





into harmo1 that his metaphysics should always have stood 





apart from his politics, and that his theology, which could 
not unite them, alternate ly took its shape and colour from each— 


this was a calamity which we may lament for him, and which, if 


we weigh it well, may impart the greatest ‘* information,” as well 
as * edification” to us. 

2. Mr. Arnold has drawn the line between these two words very 
sharply. Edi/ 


ition is for the herd. Jnformation for the men of 
literary culture 1 


To infli 
them harm. LEdification the last value chiefly for the sake of their 
ho sp cial need of it. Some of Mr. 
Arnold’s inferences from these maxims appear to me true as 





ct information upon the first is often to do 
neighbours ; they have 
well 
as beautiful ; some of 
And there 
ateness to the subject. He has a right to claim Spinoza’s own autho- 
rity for them. 
be taught obedi 
That belief was no new one. 
them. It 
polity of his country ; by help of it he coul 


his applications of them useful as well as 
humorous. is in the maxims themselves an appropri- 
He unquestionably held that the mass of men must 
race, that only the few could have knowledge. 
He had borrowed it from priests to 
to him of the old 
1 account for the notion 


planation 





use it against was the ex 


of a divine law 
diviner than law, 


‘Testament could not fail to detect in every part of it: 


he could interpret the glimpses of something 
Old 
he could 


“GE aaa } . 
dand assuming a substance and a mighty 


which one so well read as he was in the 


see these glimpses deve lop 
force in the New. 


I can find no « rpe ‘imentum crucis of this distinction which is so 


valuable and complete as that furnished by Spinoza. To complain 
of a man cut off from the synagogue, not admitted into the Church. 
»as he could find in what is called the re- 
public of letters, would be monstrous. But that a republic of 
letters has none of the patriotism which was the old inheritance of 
the synagogue, little of the humanity whic 
of the Church ; 
any sect of Pharisees or Sadducees, almost as damnatory as any 
council of ecclesiastical dogmatists, I cannot 
the lessons of the man who was the best, bi 


tary, representative of his guild. 


for seeking such a hom 


h is the true charact: ristic 


that it is nearly as exclusive and contemptuous as 


but gather from 
cause the most involun- 


I am sure Spinoza had a longing 





is lost, as well He 


Ile ends with 
be 


as each particular member of it. would 


of man and of nature both. 


1 this met 


Tain 
rea | rify God it the expens 
lentifying all three. An 


rected with the great 


} lu iversalit 
iphysical universality omes 
For to know the di 

tur A 
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salvation for the 


st ex isiveness vine 


dness and perfection of the er 


lve is for the elect few. That there is 


i KnOW- 


a sort of 











I } vided th A) n | pt inol lience to these el tt! w. Mr 
Arnold has | 1 careful to teil us There has been the dim hop 
S lout by all priests and doctors, who have re- 

g | ture of the universe, t true divine knov g 
S ied Tor lves It ha t satisi lm n It ] been 
S l ry 2 ral and spiritual reformation: Mr. Arnold 
srigi t xteenth-cent y reformat 1 did} a \ $ 
f 5 il of Purg y or Virgin Wor | 
l 3 gy fi ts ; rtion tl God l cl 

Himself n the person of O wh V ( l 
‘ $ tthrough Him 1 m ts t r fat I 
Mr. A ¢ ret t word it Unhrist, that it iS given to 
His to ] vt ryste f the Kingd f Heaven, 

j s 1 Vv h t Wel nterpreted by tl 
» 1 l the Reformation, by those who thought they held 
key f the Kingdom of Heaven. rhe Reformers remem- 
it those v ls we spol to fishermen who we ) 
pl vospel to nations, whose f were then, a \ l 
3] the wis id prudent, who we proclaim thi ches 

ystel I tior hit childr 

Lh s e, | am satisfied, from the faith which S}; l 
r his heart of arts, to that faith of little children. 
H se of ystery s di us all into which the 
hut ¥ ¢ —nay, into Vv only the humble can ente1 
I sh l not despair ot ing any affectionat admirer of his 
tha mpossi ble to do him just wssible to vindicate that 
principle which Mr. Arnold proclaims as the key-note of his works 
except by taking the history of his fathers in a much 


se than he took it, as an honest and divine history; 

by seeing the fulfilment of it in the divine life which 

I verenced, which he would have contemplated as a 
fact ere idea, if he could have reverenced anything 


effects may follow from the pub- 





li f s translation I do not, I own, anticipate any 
such effects from at present. It may possibly shake — as 

y the dreariest arithmetical calculations may shake — such 
opinions as those of Mr. Burgon and the preacher at St. 


idols and 


> 
nt 
But 


whom 


Mary 7 


restore th 


Mr. Arnold quot 


» faith in Hlimself by ways that we 


God may shatter 


cannot devise. 


those who believe that the Second Commandment proceeded from 
His mouth, those who hold that Christ took our nature to 
reveal His Father, have a better protection against the wor- 


wood and st me, than theolo- 
afford them. If, by rendering that 
knowledge 
it would be something. I fear it will rather hinder any 
» of him. It is offered to us a3 a popular work, wiach 
understood by those who do not 


There 
t” cannot be played with Hamlet's part omitted. 


shippers of letters, or of any 
al tractates can 


the 


gico-politi 


tractate into English, of Spinoza himself were 





promoted, 
real know le lo 


to investigute his 


care 


may be 


hysical doctrines. cannot be a greater delusion. 





Many a 

There 
limpse of a pretty Ophelia throwing a shadow across his 
But 


merely pass over the stage. 


Polonius may have crossed Spinoza’s path, many a ghost. 
is even a 


scarcely persons in his drama; they 
The one 


observers is the man engaged in the soliloquy, 


boyhood. these are 
to be observed of all 
° To be « r not 


Those who do not attend to that soliloquy of Spinoza’s 
ju) } 


figure 


to be 
on Being will know nothing of him as a commentator on Scrip- 


ture, or in Our young gentlemen will 
read him | that 
of high culture, not to the vulgar. They will carry away a 
that he 
in the Jewish Scriptures, has somehow substituted a very wise 


any ot her character. 


yecause they are told he speaks to persons 


vague notion has somehow upset the ordinary faith 


explanation of his own. They will bow with as much implicit faith, 
little 
any of those whom they threw aside. 


with as of actual intelligence, to this new teacher, as to 
And if it is so with the intel- 
lectual, many a poor Caliban will worship the Trinculo who has 
brought him strange liquor, as a god, and will become not less, 
“ What a good man that 

He held the love of God 


many an illu- 


but more brutal, from the taste of it. 
Spinoza is whom the priests denounced. 
to be the beginning and end of all his thoughts,” 
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minated youth and emancipate lady will exclaim. ‘True, but | humanity—a unive rsal humanity—had not been heard. That de- 
has he taught you how you may do the same*‘” Remember, | mand makes, it seems to me, the negations of Spinoza obsolete, 
l tism incredible. It makes the cry for a God 


may be for a Dutch Jew, as t may be for a German. In | who speaks to man, speaks through man, speaks through a human 





a0so.l 


politics and theology cannot be severed for us Englishmen, as they his nake 





losing the connection between them we lose both equally. We | polity, more vehement and irresistible. It may make us feel at 
become mere slaves of floating opinions and superstitions in our | last that a theologico-political tractate is no substitute for a re- 


public life—atheists in our hearts. velation of God. Yours faithfully, 








I have one word more to say. Mr. Arnold has dwelt eloquently Clifton, D ber 30. F. D. MAURICE. 
upon the influence which Spin . s exerted over some men ol —_ — ———————————————— 

» himheact eultu > Sly } ( , 9) | wo of h all a a on . © " 7 
the miohest uture, ! auy i rm ; fs i tg i . t Me A SCEN] IN LA GIRONDE. 1832. 
at least, are most striking; the third, being himself of Jewish 

: : ( , ¢ 
descent, may be less happily ch n. That Lessing, that G the— — 
Hl a s.” "ie Of the frost-! l winter's day, 
H s ntensely ilenic m them tastes, only combining U I . f . 
“ . oa : _ ; Hite = | Church of Our Lady of Arcachon 
Ilellenism with a certain reverence for Christian art and medi Looks out toward the bay. 
zeval romance-—should have bowed fore a Hebrew ; i S a she = s 
sp tach 3s. ll fferent to Gr k » Italian painting t \ ie! to shore. 
beauty of any kind, sterniy m hematical in his forms of ex- i great pu i ind her spre d, 
“? . ? : . 4 a4 £ 
pression, purely metaphy l, vould theologica L g I 
in that which l to express— 3 4 marvel on W men of S — g 
high cultu: well med Phere was nothing i i - nd S ‘ . 
; ee ‘ . a - : . ' n | re wit } < 

racter of his philosophy to attract them, His master, Descartes, had . . 
been denouu l in England y ] ke and his disc ples, lil ck l . f ’ s 
° > ae hw + . } i» ley } « = I ry areiv , : 
in France by Voltaire and the Kncyclopeedists, eded in Come over the frost-rim'd sand— 


Geriany 





him? I l asan ial being, as near, as f o S hand; 

things, to th 5 who had ranci lu in a hi in al K, aL a CGls- I tine iu oy 

tance, only speaking at rare intervals. There lay his power. Uut of the wave-brogen Ship, 
I : : . ~ : 


Where did he learn his lesson ? lf he had b 1m rely a} itheist ” ‘oS ply - ' at th = 





¢ ey pray’d, 
While her V ¢ timbers strain’d, 


thought and li The child of the circumcision had a message 1 andl the lon s look’d hungrily thro 
. , . : . . - P - mage . 1 ic y \ cS * t DUNST nro, 
them, which these schools could 1 bring. The Rabbins, J ; | ae i wad , : 

Christian, had misunderstood o¢ forgotten the message. D : C 








‘Testam l ilimself proclai Those forty ed foot mel 
law an 1 it. Lessir rand UW oy na 
welce verer from the yoke of ‘ t 
ditions. assurance of somet o i s wave 

} ? f } } ly } gs: } i g t iar away 
not been dreamt of, or had only | 1 dreamt , nt ir ph s y ’ 
pes " — J . : . . A Un sa 
There was a breath of divinity in what he taught, a wit f some- : . ‘ 
hi ich i } } 1 } > \ tor t : iermng earts, 
thing which is not only found by man, but discovered to him. But nw thaie fait fond and dit 

7 : ror ell l so Tond and dim, 

Lessing and Goethe grew up—one died—in the eighteenth ce : hat vearns to Our Lady of Arcachon, 


The French Revolution had not come. Its mighty demand for And‘hath no thought for Him! C.F ie 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, 
WINE MERCHANT 


65 FENCHURCH STREET, 





—_) 
o~ 


INTRODUCES F 


GREEK WINES. 


THE FIRST TIME INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, PURE 


Of high character and reputation, which, for Purity of Flavour and Soundness of Body, are unsurpass 





wags nap een stout red wine, with Port wi ST. ELIE.—A very superior light dry wine, with 
flavour, resembling Claret, but without any acid loz. . Sauterne flavour and character, with entire free- 
THER 2 - "A stout white wine, with Sercial Ma udeir: dom from acidity—highly recommended. Jn- 
LAC HR YM 4 CHRISTI.—A luscious, yet dry red CORINTHE.—A full-bodied wine, with Still Cham- 
wine, equal to Tokay. ee ove , 42s. pagne character and eee ove ove 
CALLISTE ~ Resse nbling, ‘and equal to Bu las ... ; 24s Ditto Sparkling eve ove 
VISANTO.—A most delicious sweet wi ne, equ lL to AMBROSIA. A most luscious wine, “equal to Con 
the Commandery of Cyprus.. eee _ oe ; i8s.| stant BR ove ove oe ove 
“CHIO MASTICA RAKI ove oon a ose eve 6s. per Bottle. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


Bottles included. 
*VISONTAERE . one _ nt pom per d 20s DIOSZEGHER BAKSTON AUSLESE... per doz. 
*ADLERBERGER OFNE on _ eee one - 24s., MENESER AUSBRUCH ‘ -_ ose 99 
ERLAURE ... . ine ave _ _ on m 28s POKRAY-IMPERIAL eee -_ 
BADACSONYER eis vee —_ ~ ai “ 24s Ditto ditto DU KRONI 
SOMLAUER AUSLE BE cc ae one een one ” 28s 

























The red Hungarian wines in particular are justly celebrated, being for the most part superior to the French red win 
possessing more body and flavour, with less acidity. We are led to make these remarks in consequence of having rece 
from Mr. Denman, of Fenchurch street, some samples of Hungarian and Greck wines. Of the red Hungarian wines, th 


} 






Ofner, at 24s. per dozen, is a good wine; but the Erlauere, at 28s., is decidedly a fine wine, both as respects strength ar 
flavour. Of the white wines, those which pleased us must were the Badacsonyer, at 24s. per dozen, a wine of full 


delicate bouquet and flavour, and the Dioszegher, at 32s. per dozen.—Zancet, August 16th, 1862 
These Wit possess all the ch risties of the | fl ( and contain great bod 
+ ral ; ul the wines have n elicited the { y i —_" I Wines of Hungary 


—Times, October 29th, 1861. 


_ FRENCH WINES. 


Bottles included. 
EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE ace oe oon cee per z. s | VIN ORDINAIRE, MEDOC, 1858 
” Superior eve ose eve ane eee ; 56s.| ST. EMILION : ose eee 
CHATEAU D’AY ... ove eee ose ose eee ; i7s.| ST. ESTEPHE 
; _ on ove _ wan ae ; 53s.| ST. JULIEN os oe ove eee _ 
__# me finest 1857 (extra quality eee ; 72s.| FLEUR DE SILLERY ... ove ove ees eee 
MOET'S ove ove ove one ove ose evs ’ CREME DE BOUZY ‘ 


The above in Pints, 4s. per Two Dozen Extra. For other Growths, see Priced List. 


PORT. "07 doz, SHERRY. 


RED LISBON per doz. 22s. .. £7 0 0 .. £13 7 SHERRY . 512 
GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout meee! per des, 1s. .. 45 5 
and useful : 2s. .. 7140... 1414 | v oe one 228 J. 
VINTAGE, 1858—rich, full flavoured, Excellent ... oe 24s 714 
excellent for bottling or present Do. eee ove 30s. ww. 9 16 
use i Se 8 ue 18 14 |¢ I re : 84s _ -— 2 
Do., 1851 — soft, matured, with De 5 wh Qe 12 1° 
character et sain mu BSE. BE s - : relia 
Do., 1854—dry, light, andelegant 36s. ... 1118 0 ... 2212 9| AMONTII L ADO ... SVS . Dod 
Do., 1847—rich, with great body 38s. ... 1212 0 2319 | 
CrusTeD Ports rrom 36s. PER DOZEN. For other qualities, see Price List. 
Highly valued for its refreshing and restorative properties, and perfect freedom from any acidity. This wine is an excellent 
stom: ae was formerly in great favour and request, and is the only Liqueur that has success illy maintained its 


ancient re -_ tO} n. 


Price 26s. per Dozen, in Original Bottles and Cases as Imported. 


SAMPLES OF WINES AND SPIRITS FORWARDED. 



































DETAILED PRICED LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR PAGES POST FREI 


; 


Cross Cheques, ** Bank of London.” Post Office Urders payable at General Post Office. 


All Wines in Casks Carriage Free to any Railway Station in England. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
AND SOLE CONSIGNEE TO THE SOCIETE VINICOLE DE LILE DE SANTORIN, 
65 FENCHURCH STREET E.C., LONDON. 
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y AUTUMN MANTLES 





Some elegant styles are now 
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| MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.—LOANS OF MONEY 


} he MERSEY DOCKS and H: AR- 
BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, tl 
t NEY 


LOANS of Mé 








HN ARRISON, S 
I sth S 8 
ACCI NTS 
BY ROAD, RIVI OR RAILWAY 


CCIDENTS in 














ve STREETS A OME y be p 
by tal ri y 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPAN’ 
t C< Lo 
& h I : 
( i ENSATION 
FOR ACCI S OF ALL KIND 
I I 1 Ca 880 Cas I I 
I if $1 bt 
Railway St I 4 t 
( i ¢ LONI 
\ M J. VIAN,S 
I \ ( ’ 
2! EIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
I ELS SERVICE to all parts of e World— 
Kegul j afety 1 ial 
EU ROPE, 

Fr Prus I sia, Denn 
Sweden, A s Sar Northern Ital 
DAILY 

S} I It Ad 
GI e, §} I rt Cl STHLY. 

G altar, M ) , WEEKLY. 

ASTA 

Persia, I Ce S B ah, ¢ 2. Jana 

Manilla an, FOL NIGHTLY. 
\FRIC 

Algeria T I Ad Wi LY 

West ¢ St. Helena, As Cay 
\ a Bay, N I is, Madagas MONTI } 

IERICA 

United § New I vick, Canada, W Y 

Havana, Tar h Ca 1 3 
Baha 3 Ayre ht 
MONTHLY 

Ves I S. Pa , ¢ r B 
( 1 1S Bert FORTNIGHTLY 

STRAI AST A, 

Sy y, M Ad K if 4 S 
Swan R I N land, MONTHLY. 
Ship] i 8 3s by fi st Clippers and 
Sor Steame! I 2 engaged, bagge 3 i 
i s eff l. For latest day registry é 
apply at 23 Regen S.W.; Chaplin's, Regent 
W 1 Lea all stre F..¢ 





WHEATLEY i CO., late WAGHORN 


Established 26 years 


HOUSE 


FURNISH YOUR 
DEANE’ S 


NGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 

DEANE AED co LONDON BRIDGE 
ished A.D, 17 

TABLE CUTLE + 


EANE'’S m7 


IRONMO 








s. The stock is n 
| tast S 1 " 
or pr I led Knives—ea | 
of t t ii and y 
ri — 
gi ‘agence ainicaitanaaat l l i sj 2 
Tat kK s ] ‘ 16 Ol 
D > 0/12 O11 l 2 3 
( 3, J per | 4 »6 oF e} at ll 
7 LEC rRO-PLATED SPOONS AND 
y FOR KS The ifactu lf l, 
str lated. | Articl mped v k 
a 
ae ~, FIDDLE. | BEAl Ki Lu 











—_—_—_ Best d stl I $ 
l 8 s S S s 8 
TableS 10 44 5 i t 8 
i I KS L a) i4 4 fi 
De rt Fork 29 2 | 40 7 tt i 
Des Spo 2} 42 18 
Tea Spoons l4 18 2 2 
_|1 EANE and CO’S NEW _ ILLUS- 
rRATED CATALOGUI 1 pri AY meg 
ING LIST may had on applicat r] . This 
List embraces the leading articles from ll various 
lepar ts sta nt, and is arranged to 
facilitate | hasers selection of goods. It cor 
prises Ta ( ] I »-plat La 3 Baths 
I s, Fire-irons, lron B eads, 1 ng, Brita 
Metal, ¢ er, Tin, | Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 


rurnery, brushes, Mats, & 








COMPANY. 


ymbard street, Lond nd Royal 
uiverpool 


| Ror AL INSURANCE 


ead Offices: 29 I 





tal Annual Revenue eeds £45 
er £50 


DEP AR 'MENT. 


The Receipt of Fire Premiums ! 





as been as follows:— 








re Reye ween enh N 
by the ex 10us 1 mor an £9 
Moreover the latest Parliamentary Return of I nce 
[ax paid to Inland Revenue Office (or ed to be 
printed by the H f Commons, 8th Ju ] 
exhibits the Royal Insurance Company espects 
ea . l of all the | 
Lil DEPARTMENT 
I rap ] pos 1 of this B v 
3 \ wing sta tort I 
Bu ss if 
Y ims. | Year New I 
1s 918 6] 1859... 8 
lg 8 1861 ] 





usly d 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and A 


JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary I 


LANCASHIRE 


I ONDON and L: FIRE 
A 1 LIFE INSUR 





ANCE COMPANIES 
( Fire, £1 0. ¢ tal.—Lif 
King W 5S E.t 
CHAII _ Ww. I 2 M.I 
i a e.—M "slde I I 
Life.—J. H. Macke 3 
The t ( tal 1 e 
l is l h se 
, I I ate R 
I gn I ra 1 
I G ed 
I reside i travellit ved u l ] 
‘ " sion a Agents a 1 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General 3 


IANC E LIFE AND FIRE 


A LL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
11824. Capital Five Mill s sterlin 
I ident—Sir M s Montit Bart 
I A 4 5 y forms 1 
( uny’s I 

I PoLicit sued a iced rates f Mei 

Assur ul Moder Premiums f sks at home 
A. ENGELBACH, A y 
D. MACLAGAN, Sect 

N = s for Renewals fa 
( i $ ready a ad oii aud \e 
Bart Bank 
Gouts AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
w COMPANY 

I 1 by Royal Charter, 134 

LETTER CREDII 1 BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, P’ Ad Gaw Robe Kadina and Wallaroo, 
Ap] id and itt i Every 
l l 83 l l Vic- 

New 8S \ and A in 
( 5, th ilu Le ( i pan sA nts 
WILLIAM PURDY Manager. 

Lor i Old Broa EA 


fhe LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
se Funds £1,350,000, 
Board 


SIR JOHN Mt SGROVI Bart., Cl 


FRE H I Esq., and WM. SCHOLE LD, Esq., 
M.P., Dey Chairmet 
J A I W am Macna Es 
cC.S.1 I M.I iR D. M s, Es 
Hugh C. E., ¢ l I J s Mor Es 
M.P. Ss Charl Nicholson, 
Sir W I Ba I I 
H y V.1 Esq | William Ni Esq., M.P. 
I rd H ns, | Ss nB k 
john I I | See. to ( any. 
In 18 Du Fire I sit 





Es on cleverumeent ty this Company was Gn SO, aul 
In 1861 it was £61,839, being an increas in five years 
‘ $80,961 





In 1st ms were £313,725; 1361 
they wel » £360,180, t ng an increase 1m me Year of 
£46,405 3 paid am °fn nd 

ed with libera in 

All fir ‘pala! $ falling due at Christmas should be 
renew i 1 or before the 9th of January 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident S ary. 





TS GREAT E ASTE) RN RAILWAY 


COMP ANY 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK 
The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for sums of £1 r upwards, of the 
above Stock, beari a fixed eferential Interest o 
$4 per ce per ann 
I t r m late of payment. 


ither personally or by le 





J. B. Owen, Secretary. 
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J rated u ( I A 
1862, W ed | 
Ca 2 S 
£ a 
4i per e paid on appiic = ° 
} Calls £ r Sha u 
I'wo M 
Itisr a et &=9 pers 











I (Mess I I 
L 
sles, I ( R 
I ( 
N F D r 5 
Ra I 
( . Ss 
Eas f 
Francis M \ Es M M 
Wals ( 11 « 8 i 
ark 
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| a 
I KERS ( ic. W.M ) l 
EA 
s ni E 
I ( EA 
r I 
e es : 8 1 5 nh 
Banki I I 
tu this I reas 
the « y 
ope ul 
‘ em ar ! I 
whi tit ‘ 
capital i sted for t g 
ihe ope 8 Por 
n List re I 
f the , } . s 
banking © ster I 
nda pr m of £ | 
In OF t ~ é s 
¥ he 1 8 
cond th al I 
1. The Com I = 41,44 I 
u I Lid s price 
I O é 1 1 £ 
pa i I Ais r 
pren 
s. The y ¢ 
—capital, £444 8 2 [ 
ait I 
In n I t s 
betwe Port K in I 
ad Prov x s , 
c é Bi 
i 8 
nary,expenses will t nfi 
3 a 
ses | a} r 
1 from e | ker Sec at the 
Te remmpe rary Office Comp 


rRAMWAY 
LIMITED 


Pores COMPANY, 





At a Special Meet of the Indian Tramway ( 
Limited, held at the I n Tavern, Bishopsga 
on Tuesda ( De er, 184 e following Resolu 
t1ons wel inanim y pas ii— 
rel ! } tl re 
at t t ‘ y 
4 i a and 
bet n € n distr 
! t Jerstand 
i I the xé i [ 
Gove fl 
it nt a Sy al 
General Mee ing be n I . " 
be considered satisfact 
Resolved—* T! 


the Governments the 
means in their power t 
or Tramway 8, U 
Trunk lines of ra 
with a view as well t 
sources of India 
rendering p1 
capital embarked in 








*They desire also to express their at the 
terms hithe offered do not hold ad 
vantages to attract capital on as wit 





the object.” 
MACDONALD STEPHENSON, Chair: 


fj HE IMPERIAL BANK. 
Limited 
6 Lothbury, London 
Current accounts opened 
introduced, and interes 
balances 
Money received on de I 
At interest agreed 
Deposits of £10 an 
nhvestments m 
of British and | mn securities 
The Bank takes char 


Capital, £3,000,000, 





with all persor 
stallowed on minimum mon 





, at call, or for fixed periods 


upwards received fi n the publ 
and sales effected in descriptions 








f securities for parties keep- 





ing accounts, receives dividends on shares ¢ glish 
and Foreign funds payable in the Unite i Kit ] free 
Oo! commission. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to a parts 


of the world. 
The agency of « 
and every other 
acted. 








f banking busines AD 
A. BENTHAM, Manager 


ADOPTED VERY LARGELY BY HER MAJESTY S GOVERNMENT. 


CROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 


Price 1p. PER Square Foot 
INODOROUS FELT, for Damp Walls and for Damp Floors under Carpets and Floor Clot 
Lixtnc Iron Houses to equalise the temperature. Price 1d. p juare foot 
PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for ¢ g Ships’ Bott & 
DRY HAIR FELT, for D ning Sound 1 Covering St Boilers, Pipes, &c., Pz nting 
t Heat, the: SAVING 25 PER CENT. IN FUE 


CROG GON A 
MERCHANTS 
rINNEI 


IRON, and E Deseriy 
AND CO.-’S 
N, OR INDIA RUBBER FLOOR CLOTH, 


} rread, W 


ZINC 
;:ALVANISED 


CROGGON 
NOISELESS ELASTIC KAMPTULICON 


Wet, v 


Sampl Testin l nd Full Particulars F: n Appl 


2 GOREE PIAZZAS, LIVERPOOL; or, 2 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.¢ 





T= PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 


12s. to 30s Br 
on n} 





NING PRESENTS 


e|Ounes! 


s ago by | 1AM ID HER 
Re LING SILV! CH rENING PRES 
' 4 y 
8 S| W 
y S Kst h Ss \ 
an ( BR € £ 
. s 4, 2 L t 
+ all =< l 4 
24 MAPPIN I : l-END H 
12 4 1 s 
127 Ss l ) 
121 l MAPPI s 
12 Dess Ss l 11 s 
12 Tea S l l 
2 Sa I 8 | S YD cUl 
1G ys ( 
= : 
1M is l , 
oo ] AZENBY and SON, Foreign 
l I Ae \ 
1 Bu K 
1s I l l ! 
Is S ) \ W Ha 
uses - I i 
1G 4 I S s é 
y ‘ s An ‘ , : . 
‘st \ yer : 
. ‘ { \ ‘ 


‘ WILI (Is. B rON'’s j I 





( j I 1 
. USED IN bk I IL. LAUNDRY 

4-ine li ; I to | 
4 ne i t 
4 s bi 5 I t 

l h , 

D arved i l mat 
Nickel ¢ I 

Sar be : a WOTHERSPOON d, | y aud Lond 

Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives pINNEFORD'S PURE FLUID 

and Forks per D ¢ | MAGNESIA t five year 
: _™ l ; 2 ¢ | l i 
Black horn s ‘ P Hea: H rf fons 
D very str riv 3 | 
The la a l s k l 3 i « I 
and for Ss, in cases I ‘ and of t ew plated repa : irity and 
ers DIN? Da 172N l 
Ds# COVERS and HOT WATER | [#don; and sold by allres; — 
DISHES in eve ry material at variety, a —_ 
t WILLIAM %. BURTON'S. Tint dish covers, vs. ea BE, CAREFUL WHAT YOU Eat. 
the set of six ; block tin, 123. 3d. to 35s. 6d. the set of six J BORWICK'S is AKING POWDER rv 
elegant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set 1 | mended by Dr, Has » A to the Lancet Sanitary 
metal, wi r wit it silver-] har s, Z Commission, au : “ Adu ations Detected,” &c., for 
£6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated £9 to £21 th f h a ty some Bread, instead of yeast 
ir; block tin hot-water dishes th wells for gravy, s by all Chemists a Grocers 





& PILLS. 


unds, and 


kel, fu 


, OLLOW A'S OINTMENT 
VILLIAM s H" 


slcers, we 


BURTON'S GENERAL 











FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA e1 smayt ly and permanently 
LOGUE m hoe rratis and f l Post It conteins | fT emoved ~ H 8 med Ointment and 
upwards 00 ations ted Stock Pil M J 17 I Brook street, Derby, 
Sterling Silver d EI ro-Pia Nickel Silver and Br r rds cure of her wrist ich had been for twenty 
tannia Metal G ds, Dish-Covers, Hot-weter Dishe } - t painfully fected by a scrofulous ulcer fur 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges ’ h she bad sought surgical essistance lu van Ba 
eg he liers, Tea-Trays, ( s and Kettles, Clocks v veins € al and ¢ ~ soor 

Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery. Iron j ) 1 to the jud is usé¢ H s ealil 

| Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-roor Cabinet Furt i purifying eparations ge : ise 
ture, &c., v Lists of Prices, and Plans l Tw t r st applic However | c a may 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W lla j ver s suffer " “Ay 
‘4 t 5 » 
4 Newman stre i and 6 Perry's place; andl New 1 c wie s have 


man mews, L 
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Al lost Gopest ) rt l 
VIDEO offers the f 
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t inf 

PL Al is fi 
tict i Pa rliament street. 


i "ORGS OF SCO 
| S Egyptian Hall, Dudley Galle 


A) egee 
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s et 
+ HRISTY’S 
J CHRISTMAS Week. SPECIAL PERFO 


elebrated and Origi1 


The ¢ 











Price-list postfree. Trad 


FOR 
‘HOUSE, GRIM 


~ hancery lane 


TST ABLISHMEN 
uy LADIES, mon ooh 
ducted by the Misses Wayt 








\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN 
TRUSS is ant See 
Gentlemen to be the most effec invention i 
reatment of HERNIA. e he st 
en hurtful in its effects, is 
t bandage being worn round the 
juisite resisting power is suppl 


pplie 
IAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 





and may be worn during sk ep. A descripti 
may be had, and the Truss ich car 
forwarded by post, on the circum 
iuches below the hips being sent to t 
Mr. WHITE, 
Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., a 
1s. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s 
1s.8¢, Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52 ; pos 
Post-office euders to be made pay able to J 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW 






228 Pices 


adilly 





PATENT 
&e., for and ll 
Wi AKNESS an d SWE LLING of the LEGS 
re. They are porous ht in text 
nd are drawn on like : li y 
7s. 6d., 10s, and 16s eac sh: P 
WHITE, Mancracrurer, 







TOWE a— | 
» Til ] 






CL 


MINSTRELS 


al Christy's Minst 





supplie 


YOUNG 
Con- 





somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be « 





LASTIC STOCKINGS » KNEE-CAPS, | 
He sid SAMS TEN ho re DALZIEUS ILLUS 


nexpensive } 





WORKS. 


COMPLETION OF THOMAS HOOD’S 





A New Ve me. Thel BUILDER 
Mr Ge : i shed every | Just published, illustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and Humorist, Photographed by 
Friday m The Firs J. and C. Watkins, from the Original Painting by Lewis, 
of Clock Pros A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE of 
Institut . = ¥ rc * a hl ~ 
dows for Garrison Chur — THE \ ORI k rl | A HOOD 
t —Hali rarnast us rest nati v yi r AS 0 ’ Q) te) . 
‘ fSeul — 3 - ~ TR ro + = T "hp ~ 
| rom the Provinces, from Ireland, Scotland, Paris, Ital; COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
en cen —_—— - Edited, with Notes, by His SON. 
HE SPECT ATOR, and all the othe Containing all the Writings of the Author of the “ Song of the Shirt ” (** Hood's Own,” 
| LONDON NEWSPAPERS, regularly supplied ef . siden tual be discovered by the most careful research 
} the Morning, Evening, and Foreign Mails, to $ ol Ist and 2nd Series, ex epted) that can be discovered by n carei esearc 
the World nd ull 
ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON roy ssa Gen wales 20 On choi 
and COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS In Seven Volun 3, SMali OVO., price 22 £5. Ci th. 
WM. DAWSON and SONS EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44 Dover street, W. 
Newsvendors, B ks llers, and St = — 
74 Cann i . De | = ndon, | ELEVENTH EDITION (Corrected to December, 1862). 
< — — | Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the most authentic and recent 
tbe rue VOR L D's F AIR ; 01 or, Adventures records. especially interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Pro- 
Sand nd Family, who ea : “rT: : , oe ; “eee “nae 
¥ "a : fessions, Literary Institutes, Merchants, and General Readers. 
ur ndon aaa oy the selves amd se tl Great ’ © satis icaipe : : , 
E bition, By Hrxny May ne With teu fine plates | Just published, in One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible type, 
, s, cloth 
nis} f impressions of plat winted ] ss, ¢ , 
cn] as f unif e by 17), price 1 - i - a ao" ~y 
Ym ) 
ep tenmetonerelA DICTIONARY OF DATES 
Y \ ‘le esale Catalogu es st | + F - + < + ~ 
at 8 of a a) RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: 
L an n: Grorce Newno3p, 303 and 304 Strand, W.C. | i OPe2 stk ; Se a 
nian Fu | FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 
" 108 alth i ate t@ SoM Lounaal 1, 
inity for La and Capitalist COMPREHENDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


regoing | The Foundation, Laws, and Government of Countries—their Progress in Civilization, 
on ist Arts, and Scie m ce—th ir hievements in Arms—and 
Military, and Religious Instit ions, and particularly of 
THE BRIT H EMPIRE. 
AND. By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


th Editi n. 1 vised al 1 oI atly enlara 4 by 


7 _ 


BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Plano. Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal In i Great Brita 
“Seattish EDWARD MOXON and Co., 44 Dover street, W. 


Noctes ~ ---—-—- —— ———_ 


ewe “BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 


POEM 


RMANC} AN OFFERING TO LANCASHIRE. 


reis W 


BY 









appear at St. James's Hall EVERY EVENING a I . : mens 
1 3 Day) ind on Wednesday, Friday, a CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, GEORGE MACDONALD, W. ALLINGHAM, os _B. CAYLEY, 
3 at Thr "ck Proprietor, \ FREDERICK LOCKER, EMILY TAYLOR, R. MONCKTON MILNES, * MARY 
nan ns med Pei & ¥ . _ : : HOWITT, “G. E. M.,” W. B. SCOTT, BESSIE RAYNER PARKES, isa ( IR. ATG. 
Bond street ; a dat Austin’s, 28 Pic lly Printed and Published for the Art Exhibition for the Relief of Distress in the Cotton Districts, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. — Th Price 3s. 6d. 
Cheapest and Largest Stock in the Kingd I 28 welcome ( stmas ] I ) re —Da ) 
Orders over 20s. carriage paid to t r \ Mf . : ’ ; , ‘ » eoteune 
1 t M Ri H ( It is 
pay ! I ‘ I I rf ll ‘ v to h 
l 1! ! is ( 1 
i I \ \ l S D 1362. 
V 


| FRIENDLESS AND HELPLESS 


By ELLEN BARLEEF, Authoress of yur Homeless Poor.” 
‘own sloth. 3s. 6 rNext Wee 
PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, Crown 5vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. [Next Week. 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of | —— 


1 


ONE OF MANY, 
STORY IN VERSE. 


Authore ‘Wom iwland,” &c., &e. 


JANET, 


SBY, 


ss of 


nof Ei 


Terms, Twenty Guineas | Iusic, Sin . 
French, Drawing, and Pa 1g sual term Small 4to., cloth, 4s. 
A vacancy for an Articled Pupil “Asa M ihas1 st 1 ar 
7 her has it lire n r stened skill, by w 1a : f 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. ripe poetic imagir i servant experien ud a | Sav I brid iS . 





SAPUUME I Gils Guke das artesel ear tinetumaivaunie 


f 200 Medical | 








saenaen, | EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
of Victoria Press Offices, 83, Farringdon street, E.C.: Great Coram street, W.C. 
"a , On 20th January will be ishe _ 


C ARLINGFORD: 


= = . 
SALEM CHAP EL. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 

age, 1s In Volumes Post Octavo. 
™ van | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 


CHRONICLES OF 








; post 
: Two 


and London. 


BIBLE. 








STRATE D 


Messrs. DALZIEL BROTHERS beg to a that they have in preparation 
an ILLUSTRATED BIBLE, on a worthy the grandeur of the subject. The 
Original, and drawn specially for this Edition by the best living Artists, 





nnounce 
SC ile 


> WT “17 11 3 
nd Pictures will all be 
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LLOYD'S THIRTY-THREE YEARS 
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MR. BENTLEYS | NEW WORKS. rpuE NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW, 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. NOTICE.— —LADY AUDLEY’ S SECRET. No. IX., JANUARY, 18 
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NOTICE.—Mr. Batpwin’s AFRICAN | steady es — rn te ae 





HUNTING, with Fifty 1 1m ; u [wo vols ke Arete ns self mer A eel neue 
seen oer park ne THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD: Genera Plantarant—Mooker’ British Flor—taliuston's 
Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S | ; ‘ Sone oe nnd “Articles, viz. On the At — 
10 LES, the New rk f I y ry Fossil Elephat BE¢ ah tle.) ’ Obser- 
Tyne "ani “The Con unings,” is now read; A TANGLED SKEIN. rations on the living and extinet species, by H Falconer, 
LADY RACHEL BUTLER'S NOVEI rhe $ l ty, Two vols., Lf ation of the Parietal Bor fuman 
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THE READER. 


LADER” 


HE object of the f 
: want of 


I 
to supply the long felt a first 
class literary 


and general ability to the 


newspaper, equal in literary 
merit political 
press of London. 

Without any wish to depreciate th 
attempted a 


I 
t 
t 


» merits 
of other journals, which have 
somewhat similar object, the propri 
the “* READER” consider that this obj ct 
has not yet been attained. The “* READER” 


3 of distinguishe l 


ors of 


will command the servic¢ 
writers in every branch of literature and 
science, so that each subject will, as far as 
possibl ye be treated by critics, whose names, 
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on the special topic of which they write 
The desire of the proprietors will be to have 
every work of note reviewed simply and 
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incidental circumstances of it 
and 


or publication. thus to 


“READER” a trustworthy guide for the 
book-reading public 
In the arrangements of the “* READER 
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number will contain a full and 
of all books and pamphlets published « 
the week, specifying their prices, size, n 
ber of pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it 

desirable, each publication will be accom- 
All 


ion will 


panied by a short descriptive notice 
works deserving further considerat 


be reviewed at [ength within a week or 
two of publication. ‘The especial tion 
devoted by the “READER” to Foreign 
literature, will enable its readers to keep 
themselves acquainted with every work of 
Cc nit nt OT by " 


interest published on the 
America. 


Copious and accurat> reports will be fur- 
nished of all scientific discoveries, and an 
endeavour will be made to present them in 
such a form as to render them interesting 


and intelli l 


rible to the gener: pul 1c, 
Topics of musical, artistic, or dramatic in- 
* READER’ 
in separate and original articles, which, it is 
hoped, will be found not only valuable, but 


terest will be discussed in th 


interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 


those persons unacquainted with the special 
subject. 
rary and scien- 


Correspondence on all lit 


tific topics from writers of note will find a 


place in the “ READER.” 


mm. 2 a ee ® eo a ae 
i firse number ts pUubl.shed this Gay. 

7 ° . > my . aeamacdt wae 2 . 
Advertisements will be reeccived not late 
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By W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
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NEUM. 
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y TTT 4 
Irom tur Atn 


ary is the best Of 
Amerlean society 
ture of the Union. 
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+} many et . 
tne many sxelcues oO 


published since the ray 





\ hearty English manliness pervades it 
from first to last : and though its person- 
ilitics will doubtless raise a storm of 
indignation above and below the Potomac 
nd bring up the writer charges of 
betrayed confidence and abused hospi- 
tality, the time may come when Ame- 
us of parties, writing the history 
heir great civil war, will use its state- 
ments tcs n\ 
I & SPECTAT 
. We ( ? ] I m l 
witnout rie 
Diary, to ib! 
review of ne ty nju 
two vol $ are | } 
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self sufficient guar fo 
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spice of egotism which ap rs in mam 

+ } ? > 
of its pages. T had unusual 
opportunities | few could haye used 
th t iva 4 
I rtar Tres 


‘‘ The latter part of Mr. Russell’s Diary 
babl; ‘than anything which 
our theatrical wits will produce this 


Christmas. We regret especially that 
we | no space for the story respecting 
the President, on page 372 of the second 
volume. The United States have been 


on the functions of na- 
is Mr. Russell’s 


fate to behold their transformation scene, 


it wi 


ind to see the first tumbles of their clown 
nd ons. It was time for him to 
com though the shame of his 





! was theirs. He did his duty 
he was with them, and he has left 
them a legacy in this Diary.” 
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